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By MAUDE PARMLY, 
Teacher of Primary Reading, Newark, N. J. 


The answer to the oft-repeated 


question, ‘What constitutes an 
ideal series of readers?” 





Pe BESS in learning to read-depends on three elements,—interest, strength of impression, 


and repetition. 


READERS. 
Parmly Readers Mean Progress 


In these books the stories and the colored 
pictures are so interesting, and the pupil’s im- 
pressions so clear and vivid, that an unusually 
small number of repetitions is needed to fasten 
new knowledge in his memory and thus give him 


‘| the power to get the thought from the printed 


page and in turn convey it to others. 


~The carefully worked out plan in the Teach- 
ers Manual provides a method of teaching 
which produces the right results. An entirely 
new and thoroughly tested method of applied 
phonetics is offered which has been productive 
of excellent results. 


Parmly Readers Are Adaptable 


An uncommon trait which appeals in vari- 


ous ways to teachers is the unusual adaptability 
of these readers which fits them for use in big 


* schools and little schools, city schools and coun- 


try schools, for basal use and for supplementary 
reading. : 

“The Parmly books can be used with any 
other readers because they fit naturally into the 
class work, no matter what theconditions. They 
are also excellent for use in language work. 


132 pages 30 cents 


SECOND READER 180 pagés 35 cents 





THIRD READER 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL 


These elements are combined in just the right proportion in THE PARMLY 


Parmly Readers Provide Literature 


Interesting stories of unusual variety are 
given the pupils from the very first, and with 
them are interspersed short, easy poems of stand- 
ard merit. Theselections are composed largely 


of schoolroom classics, and lend themselves 


well to dramatization. They introduce the pupil 
to some of the best prose and poetry in the 
English language. 


Parmly Readers Are Economical 


In itself the course is very simple, econom- 
ical and efficient. The directions are sufficient- 
ly explicit and ample for even the inexperienced 
teacher.. In no case does.the Parmly require 
the purchase of additional teaching apparatus. 


Parmly Readers’ Special Features 


They may be put into the child’s hands as 
soon as the first sentence is learned from the 
blackboard. They require no memorizing of 
stories by the children. They demand no drill 
on combinations of consonants or on phonogiams 
by themselves.” Diacritieal marks are not used 
in the First and very sparingly in the later books, 


35 cents 
40 cents 


211 pages 
143 pages 





| AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


} | New York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


Boston Atlanta 
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‘THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE LETTER TOSENGLAND. 


It would be too much to expect 
the average newspaper reader to 
master a diplomatic letter 15,000 
words long, and expounding no less 
than thirty-five controverted points. 
But even “the man in.the street” 
has grasped enough of the contents 
of the American note to Great Brit- 
ain denouncing the British methods 
of blockade to perceive that it is a 
vigorous protéstiand presents a real 
grievance. It notifies Great Britain 
that the United States regards the 
British methods. of blockade as “in- 
effective, illegal and indefensible”; 
that it cannot submit to the curtail- 
ment of its neutral right§ by ‘these 
measures, which are ‘admittedly re- 
taliatory and therefére illegal; and 
that “it must insist that the relations 
between it and. His~Majesty’s gov- 
ernment be governed, not by a pol- 
icy of expediency, but by those es- 
tablished rules’ of international con- 
duct upon which Great Britain in 
the past haS held the United States 
to account when the latter nation 
was a belligerent engaged in a 
struggle for national existence.” 


- This is strong language, and will 


certainly elicit from Great Britain a 
definite reply, and possibly some 
modification of the policy com- 
plained oi—but hardly an abandon- 
ment of it. 


WOBBLING GREECE. 


Greece continues to wobble, and 
no one can predict with assurance 
what part, if any, she may yet take 
in the war. She has had three 
prime ministers within a few weeks, 
each with a policy different from the 
others; and she has a king, warmly 
in sympathy with the kaiser, but at 
odds with his Parliament, and a 
large part of his people, who will go 
to the very limit of his constitutional 
powers, and perhaps beyond, in pre- 
venting Greece from keeping her 
treaty obligations with Serbia. The 
new premier, Skouloudis, promises 
“neutrality. with ‘tne character of 
sincerest benevolence toward the 
entente Powers” and professes a 
friendly attitude as to the allied 
troops at Salonica; yet, if these 
troops were to meet with any seri- 
ous reverse, no one would be sur- 
prised if the Greek army were to 
turn upon them. 


CONDITIONS REVERSED. 


It may perhaps be doubted 
whether Secretary Lansing was 
quite wise in making this reference 
to the rules of international con- 
duct which Great Britain insisted on 
during our Civil War; for, if the 
British view at that time differed 
from that which Great Britain now 
stands for, so did the attitude of the 
United States differ from that now 
expressed in the American note. 
Then conditions were exactly re- 
versed; we stood for a strict en- 
forcement of blockade, regardless 
of what might happen to the cotton 
mills of Lancashire, just as Great 
Britain is now determined to cut off 
the supply of cotton from Germany, 
regardless of the inconvenience 
which may be experienced by Ameri- 
can cotton growers. Any great war 
brings in abnormal conditions from 
which neutrals must inevitably 
suffer; and there is reason to hope 
that, so far as the grievances com- 
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plained of in the American note can 

relieved without handicapping 
Great Britain in her struggle for 
existence, they will be. Meanwhile, 
the situation calls for patience and 
mutual consideration. 


ANOTHER LUSITANIA CASE. 


Except that the offenter against 
all laws of humanity was in this case 
an Austrian instead of a German 
submarine, the torpedoing of the 
Italian liner Ancona in the Medi- 
terranean was a ciose parallel to the 
sinking of the Lusitania. Happily, 
fewer lives were lost; but there was 
even greater barbarity, for the sub- 
marine fired shell after shell at the 
helpess steamship after she had been 
halted, and fired remorselessly also 
at the women and children who were 
seekine to escape in the lifeboats. 
The Ancona was outward bound, 
headed for New. York, so there is 
no excuse based on her cargo. 
Also, she carried no guns for de- 
fence; though, perhaps, as in the 
case of the Lusitania, perjured wit- 
nesses may be produced to swear to 
the contrary. There were Ameri- 
cans among her passengers, so that 
there are apparently the same 
grounds of protest which have been 
repeatedly set forth in the American 
notes to Germany. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PRE- 
PAREDNESS. 


President Wilson took occasion, 
in his speech before the Manhattan 
Club. to outline at length and with 
considerable detail his policy of 
“preparedness.” Departing from his 
usual practice, he read his speech, 
and it was plain that he meant it to 
be significant. While he deprecated 
and disavowed any thought of ag- 
gression, and declared the mission 
of America in the world to be one of 
peace and good will, he insisted on 
the need of preparing ourselves to 
vindicate our right to independent 
and unmolested action. by making 
the force that is in us ready for 
assertion in case of need. He stated 
his purpose to lay before Congress 
plans calling for a moderate in- 
crease in the regular army, the 
maintenance and efficiency of the 
National Guard, and the enlistment 
and training of a citizen army of 
400,000 men, to be raised in annua! 
contingents of 133,000. He also em- 
phasized the necessity of strengthen- 
ing the navy, and providing for it an 
adequate equipment of men, muni- 
tions and supplies, so that the re- 
sources of the nation may be 
promptly mobilized if it ever be- 
comes necessary to mobilize them 
for national defence. 


AN OPEN BREACH. 


This speech furnished ex-Secre- 
tary Bryan with the opportunity for 
which, possibly, he had been waiting, 
for an open breach with the Presi- 
dent. The day after the President 
spoke, Mr. Bryan gave out to the 
newspapers a statement in his best 
Chautauqua vein, expressing “sor- 
row and concern” that the President 
should have made such an utterance, 
and showing how much better it 
would be to devote money to agri- 
culture rather than to increasing the 
army and building warships. He de- 
clared the President’s policy “a 
menace to our peace: and safety,” 
and insisted that there had not been 
a time for fifty years when there 
was less reason for increasing the 
army and navy. There is nothing 
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especially new 4n this deliverance; 
but Mr. Bryan, although out of of- 
fice, is still a force to be reckoned 
with in his party, and, while not the 
leader whom the best-balanced pa- 
cifists would have chosen, is capable 
of making a good deal of trouble 
for the President. 


THE BOMB CONSPIRACIES. 


It igs a coincidence that, on the 
very day when the Federal Grand 
Jury in New York indicted Lieuten- 
ant “Robert Fay” and five other 
Germans for conspiracy to destroy 
at sea vessels carrying munitions to 
the Allies, the French liner Rocham- 
beau, two days out from New York 
for Bordeaux, should have been 
reported by wireless as fighting fire 
in her bunkers. The Rochambeaw 
was carrying 421 passengers and a 
large cargo of war _ supplies. 
Happily, the . fire. was “extinguished 
without serious injury to the ship 
and she proceeded on her voyage. 
There can be little doubt as to the 
origin of the fire. The Rochambeaw 
is the nineteenth vessel bearing am- 
munition or other supplies to the 
Allies to take fire since the outbreak 
of the war. The bomb conspirators 
in New York have scored heavily im 
their nefarious work; and, if the 
right men are in custody, it is to be 
hoped that they may be adequately 
punished. 

THE CRUSHING OF THE 
LITTLE KINGDOMS. 


The combined attacks of the Aus- 
trians, Germans and Bulgars 
threaten the little kingdom of Serbia 
with extinction; though the brave 
Serbs are contesting every foot of 
ground. Reports from Switzerland, 
which are not likely to be prejudiced 
against the wenmans, declare that 
cruelties and outrages, similar -to 
those perpetrated in Belgium and 
Flanders, mark the advance of the 
Austro-German forces through the 
Serbian cities and towns. The Aus- 
trians are massing also for an attack 
upon Montenegro, but the Monte- 
negtins, few as they are, are not ap 
easy people to conquer. Mean- 
while the British and French forces, 
landed at Salonica, are pressing for- 
ward to join the Serbs and are taking 
a hand in the fighting; and help will 
come soon from Russia and prob- 
ably from Italy. It is not impossible 
that the invaders may yet be beaten 
back. 





ST. NICHOLAS. 

Several new serials are announced 
to begin in the December number 
of St. Nicholas. Frank M. Chap- 
man, the famous ornithologist, is to 
open a series of short articles on 
“Birds as Travelers,” in which 
everything relating to the subject 
of migration will be taken up point 
by point and illustrated with pic- 
tures and diagrams. “Will Bradley’s 
Wonder Box” is to be opened for 
Christmas and will continue to offer 
month by month pictures and 
stories by Will Bradley himself. A 
third serial is to be “Akbar and Bir- 
bal,” by Arthur Guiterman, author 
of “The Laughing Muse” and well- 
known as a writer of light verse 
The latter will consist of the doings 
of a famous Oriental potentate and 
the sayings of his shrewd chief coun 
selor.. The. first part of a _ story, 
“Where Journeys End,” by a favor- 
ite author for young people, Beth 
Bradford Gilchrist, is also to appear 
in the December number. 
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Who Will Pay The Doctor. The Nurse 
and The beard Bill -When Youre Sick? 
NOW is the time to think about it 


Winter is approaching, with its colds and chills and fevers, its lagrippe and pneu- 
monia, its tonsilitis and other afflictions—also its long list of Accident possibilities. 

In one school last winter half of the teachers were ill at the same time—each 
one burdened with excessive expenses on account of Sickness, yet turning her sal- 
ary over to a substitute—when she needed it most. In one high school lust winter 
three teachers suffered broken limbs, caused by slipping on icy streets. 


Even though you escape both Accident and Sickness, your income is not as- 
sured, for thousands of teachers lose time and salary every year on account of 
Quarantine. 


WILL YOU PERMIT THE T. C. U. TO DO IT? 


The T. C. U, is a unique institution—the only one of its kind in the world. 
Mr. F. A. Owen, Publisher of the Normal Instructor, has said: “The plan of this 
company is ideal. _Its policies assure teachers a fixed income in the event of Sick- 
ness, Quarantine or Accident.” 

It extends its beneficent protection over teachers everywhere in America— from 
the primitive and isolated school houses of the mountains and the desert to the great, 
perfectly appointed public schools of our largest cities. For the risk of accident is 
universal and infection is possible wherever ‘there is atmosphere. In one mail we re- 
ceive a claim from a teacher who has been struck by an automobile in New York, 
adiae from a teacher who slipped and sprained an ankle in Minneapolis, another 

from a young woman in Oklahoma, stricken with typhoid at the opening of her 
first term, and still another from a principal in California whose home has been 
quarantined, and who would lose hissalary were he nota member of the T.C. U. 
With the speed of the fastest mail we send $100 to take immediate care 
of any teacher who becomes ill away from home and friends. These are 
only a few of the things we do to protect teachers from loss of salary 
and savings by misfortune. There are many other benefits, fully ex- 
plained in a little book we publish. If you area teacher, or expect 
to become one, you must have a copy of it, in justice to your- 

self. May we send it with our compliments ? 
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A New Latin Text] | SURF POP AND THE 
* for Beginners #] | SAFETY SCOUTS 


LATIN FOR THE FIRST YEAR By ROY RUTHERFORD BAILEY. Written in the interest of 


Safety First at the suggestion of the National Safety Council 
and published under its auspices. VI+130 pages. Bound 
in cloth. Illustrated in colors. Mailing price 42 cents. 





By W. B. GUNNISON, Ph.D, Principal, and 
WALTER S. HARLEY, A.M., Instructor in 
Latin, Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn. 





To achieve the utmost simplicity of treat- HEN Bob and Betty meet Colonel Sure Pop, 
ment, consistent with thoroughness, and to make the quaint, mysterious, jolly, loveable little 
the study of Latin interesting are the chief aims dieeed of tha Bestedins © h 
of this new book for beginners. olonel of the Borderland Scouts, they enter upon 

a thrilling series of adventures in Safety. They 
learn about the need for Safety First in their ad- 
ventures with a live wire, on the railroad, at a 


Through a series of eighty-two lessons the 
essentials of Latin syntax and the various inflections 
are developed clearly arid logically, Frequent re- 


views and summaries of forms and constructions form fire, in workshops and mills, and they earn the 
a strong feature of the book. The vocabulary con- right to wear the magic button of the Safety 
sists of about 700 words which, with a few exceptions, Scouts. Incidentally, they gain true ideals of 


are used by Caesar. In addition to chapters from courage, helpfulness, self-reliance, self-control, 
Caesar’s Bellum Helveticum, the book includes about 


40 fables and anecdotes for sight reading. There No more interesting and valuable ‘book for 
are many attractive illustrations. supplementary reading has been published for 
344 pages $1.00 years. For use from the fourth grade up. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Silver, Burdett & Company Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

















ARITHMETIC FOR EFFICIENCY 
Walsh-Suzzallo Arithmetics 


By JOHN H. WALSH 
Associate Superintendent of Schools, The City of New York 
and 
HENRY SUZZALLO 
Professor in Teachers College, Columbia University 


THE PLAN OF THE BOOKS 


A recent investigation, conducted by the Committee on Economy of Time for the Department of Superin- 
tendence, shows that the thousand superintendents consulted were practically unanimous in demanding that 
the chief emphasis in the lower grades be laid on fundamental processes and in the higher gradeson social 
and economic applications. These books are the only texts now on the market that will meet these demands. 














The First Book—Fundamental Processes, aims at quick, easy and accurate mastery of the fundamental 
operations. Every other purpose is subordinated to this one. It covers the work through the fourth grade. 


The Second Book—Essentials, continues the work of the first book through the sixth year, and completes 
the presentation of the fundamental processes of arithmetic. 


The Third Book—Business and Industrial Practice, is intended for use in the seventh and eighth grades. 


g1 
It lays the major emphasis on an understanding of business, household, farm and other economic situations 
and practices wherein arithmetical operations are employed. 


Two-Book Series and Series by Grades also supplied 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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WHAT THE UNIVERSITY MEANS’ 


ROBERT J. ALEY 


President, University of Maine 


The American people have an abiding faith 
in the value and the power of education. They 
tax themselves heavily in order that educational 
advantages may be provided for all. The ed- 
ucation of all the people is absolutely neces- 
sary in a form of government such as ours. 
Government of the people by the people is only 
possible where the people themselves are intel- 
ligent and well enough educated to be alert to 
all dangers that may threaten their liberties. 
Besides the common education of all, there is 
also necessarv the higher education of many. 
There must be leaders or no constructive pro- 
grams of improvement are possible. 

Higher education is today heing more crit- 
ically examined than ever before. Criticisms 
from friends and enemies are found in nearly 
all of our periodical literature. Various kinds 
of education and the methods used are being 
investigated in cities and states. The future 
of education is largely in the hands of that army 
of young men and women who are now within 
college walls. 

What does the university mean? 

The university is the abode of scholars. 

The university is a place for thinkers. This 
does not mean that 1t is a place of uniformity of 
thought. It is a place of diversity of views. 

The university is a place for truth seek- 
ers. Truth, that vital something which is 
eternal, and at the core of all things, has never 
suffered because men have sought for her 
secret. If truth is truth, she remains the same 
regardless of investigation, study, or opinion. 
It is well, therefore, that students have the 
opportunity of spending four years in an atmos- 
phere of truth seeking. He who is honestly 
seeking the trvth will not come in conflict with 
another who with the same honesty is seeking 
the same goal, for if truth is at the centre of 
things, no two lines going toward that centre 
will ever intersect. When two truth seekers 
collide, it is sure proof that one of them at 
least has lost the way. 

The university is a place of tolerance. Many 
of the greatest difficulties the world has en- 
countered have come as the result of intoler- 
ance. Universities everywhere and at all times 
have been champions of tolerance. They have 
been that of necessity because as places for 
thinkers and truth seekers they must foster a 
tolerant atmosphere or scholars, thinkers and 
truth seekers will leave their walls. Toler- 
ance may only be exercised when you are with 


those who differ from you. No man ever 


grows tolerant by constant association with 
those who think as he does. One of the 
greatest assets, therefore, of university life is 
the opportunity furnished by various methods 
and diverse kinds of thoughts for the cultiva- 
tion of tolerance. It is worth while to learn 
early in life bow to listen attentively and kindly 
to the man who disagrees with you. Many 
of the things our own ancestors were willing 
to die for, are now in the rubbish heap of the 
discarded and forgotten. 


The university is a place of sincerity. No 
place in the world is sham more certain of dis- 
covery than within university walls. Univer- 
sity men and women expect sincerity to have 


a reasonable basis. It is possible for one to 


be sincere while he is making a fool of him- 
self. It is also possible for one to be sincere 
in the sacrifice of his life for something that 
is trivial and worthless. Sincerity alone is, 
therefore, a virtue of doubtful value, but sincerity 
based upon reason and judgment is a virtue 
worthy of the highest cultivation. 

The university 
should be 
not license. 


is a place of freedom. It 
remembered, however, freedom is 
One is free only when he acts in 
harmony with established law. Any 
course makes of one nothing more ‘than a 
slave. Real freedom comes only when the 
law is mastered and made part of one’s self. 
The Ten Commandments are of little use so 
long as they are looked upon as mere com- 
mandments written by some supreme authority. 
They are of great use when one sees that these 
Commandments are written in the heart of 
things and that the old world can only go on 
steady in her course when they are obeyed. The 
man who masters them in this spirit becomes 
free in his obedience to them. The rules and 
regulations of university life are not formed to 
irritate, but they are formed as the result of 
long experience. 


other 


The wniversity is a place of temptation. A 
great many people are disposed to emphasize 
this particular quality of university life 


more 
than any other. 


It has this quality in common 
with all other places in the worid. It is a place 
where one may yield to temptation and go 
wrong; but one may do that .anywhere. It 
a place where one may form habits that will 
haunt and cripple him all his tife; but he may 
do that anywhere. I cannot conceive 


is 


man- 
hood and womanhood developed without the 


*Address to students at first chapel of the year 
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opportunity of resistance tests. Everything in 
university life tends to inspire one toward noble 
things—ideal things—and, therefore, helps one 
tc resist the temptations that may assail him. 

There are three very important powers that 
should come into the life of every man and 
woman who expects to take a proper place in 
the affairs of the world. These are self-denial, 
self-control and _ self-direction. They constitute 
a real trinity. Each strengthens and supports 
the others. 

The flabby, molly-coddle specimens of hu- 
manity which often see are produced 
by self-indulgence. Too much money, too much 
pleasure, too much food, too much drink—these 


we so 
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things explain the failures of the great majority 
of men and women. —— 
He who does things of value must be master 
of himself. He must have that poise and ease 
of manner that comes from the closest kind of 
self-control. He must be able to speak and! 
act under the direction of his own judgment. 
Men of power and action, past and present, are 
men with the ability to hold themselves to a 
definite course. He who must be 


directed by 
others may be valuable as a 


‘drawer of water 
and a hewer oi wood,” but he is not the type 
of man who should be produced by a four-years’ 
college training 





EDUCATORS ASI HAVE KNOWN THEM—(IX.) 


ANGELL, THE FATHER OF: NEW UNI- 
VERSITY IDEALS 


[I knew President James B. Angell of the University 
of Michigan since long before I became editor of the 
Journal of Education, but never have I known him 
with that personal touch that I have known the others 
of whom I write in “Educators as I Have Known 
Them,” hence I have asked a graduate of the univer- 
sity who has known him intimately for many years to 
write this sketch—A, E. Winship. ] 

James B. Angell looms large and_ illuminat- 
ing throughout the whole period in which I 
have known schools and school men. He came 
smiling to this earth in 1829. He was a news- 
paper editor in the stirring times of “61 to ‘65. 
He taught in Brown University in Providence, 
his home, and then became the president of the 
University of Vermont. In 1871 he became 


head of the University of Michigan, of 
which he is now President Emeritus. 
Ti you read his “Reminiscences” you 
get an idea that he was merely an _ in 
terested observer of the epoch-making  re- 


forms in university practice that originated in 
his time and spread from Michigan to 
university west of Buffalo 
affected the higher 
more conservative Fast. 

reforms is that of a onlooker. His 
responsibility for them is, in fact, that of a 
thinker of big ideas, a persistent and patient 
pioneer of peerless persuasion, an optimist of 
the most positive type, a human spirit with a 
genius for friendship. He the 
quire the name of 
vented by the students for him 
tration, carried out upon business 
principles of a man of affairs, flavored 
with the aroma of a considerate personality that 
the respect and admiration possessed by 
thousands for his ‘ability, supreme though that 
regard appears, is surpassed by their love for 
him as a father and man. Year after year the 
alumni in New York, in Chicago and in other 
eities import him to their annual banquets and 
heap adulation upon him. Last winter, at 


every 
and profoundly 
the 


these 


institutions of 
His 


m<¢ dest 


even 


account of 


was first to ac- 


affectionate “Prexy,” in- 


His 


effective 


adminis- 


Was so 


their dinner, the New Yorkers wore each a 
huge medallion portrait of him around their 
necks. The Chicago boys broke a loaf of bread 


and sent the half of it to him in Ann Arbor as 
symbol of their love-feast. One meeting set up 
a phonograph and delivered all sorts of affec- 


tionate greetings into it and expressed it to 
him with this inscription :— 

“Prexy Angell, Grand Old Man, 

In Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Your old boys, Alumni true, 

Loving greetings send to you.” 

Angell represents the actual function of the 

university as a nation power. In him it has 
furnished specific public service. He has been 


United States Minister to China and to Turkey. 


He has been a member or chairman of 
numerous treaty commissions. He _ has _lec- 
tured for years upon diplomacy and _ interna- 
tional law. 

In university service he pushed numerous 
new ventures to fruition. He © successtully 
demonstrated that the termination of free 
schooling when children are fourteen years of 
age is to stop it at the most critical time of 
life. It was in Michigan, by ruling of a 
supreme court, that the right of children to 
high school education at public expense was 
decided. He propounded the thesis that the 


extended period of infancy of the human race 


means obligation to train mankind above ftour- 


teen vears of age and that elementary schools, 


high schools and universities are a_ legitimate 
public charge, not for only selected personali- 
ties but for all the children of all the people 


He led the campaign which changed the sup- 
the 


the Legislature every two vears to 


port of university from an appropriation 


hegged of 


a fixed endowment, a fixed percentum upon all 
the taxable property of the state set aside by 
law each year in perpetuity. He originated a 


union of the high schools and the university, 
making promotion from the schools to the 
college regular and unimpedec by competitive 
or other examination. He asserted that it was 
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the university's business to take care of the 
youth of the state and if a town was sincerely 
and adequately educating its older boys and 
girls they should not be subjected to the lot- 
tery of an examination to decide whether their 
education should go on or be terminated. He 
was no aristocrat in his educational creed. 
“Within walking or riding distance of every 
home we shall have a good high school. 
Within a hundred miles of every town we shall 
have a university with all denartments, indus- 
trial and literary, free to every citizen.” That 
was his proposition. He had the elective sys- 
tem before Harvard. He had the first univer- 
sity department for the professional preparation 
of teachers. 

In his account of these improvements his 
book says: About the time the university pro- 
posed to do this or undertook to do that. 
He sinks himself in the co-operative labor of a 
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faculty, and throughout a whole _ lifetime 
insists that the institution, the sum of the efforts 
of its members, is greater than he. This 
is his own greatness, indeed. He has worked 
by the injunction: “Let him who would be first 
of all be servant of all.” His faith in the right 
instinct of a community, his ability to nurse 
such instinct into action, his suppression of 
personal vanity and love of credit, his unfailing 
sense Of humor, his cultivation of a personal 
interest for even stupid and boresome people, 
are the qualities of Angell that most impress 
one and that, as I ask his various boys whom 
I know, are most frequently rehearsed. His 
qualities are not old-fashioned. We have need 
of them and more of them this minute. I 
could not commend to any young man desiring 
a definite and workable plan of action any 
more effective plan than to pattern after the 
example of “Prexy” Angell. 





EXTENSION TEACHING IN MASSACHUSETTS 


DR. DAVID SNEDDEN 


Massachusetts Commissioner of Education 


[Abstract of address given at the Franklin County Teachers Association, Greenfield, Mass., | 


In 1913, as the result of a resolve of the 
Legislature directing the Board of Education 
to report as to the needs and possibilities of a 
state university, the board, while recommend- 
ing adversely to the establishment of a state 
university in view of the other educational 
obligations of the state, nevertheless pointed 
out that there existed in Massachusetts a gen- 
eral need for so-called cxtension teaching 
facilities, or, as otherwise described, university 
extension and correspondence courses. In 


another report to the Legislature, in 1915, the. 


Board of Education reiterated its conviction as 
to the need of the establishment of opportuni- 
ties for extension teaching. His Excellency, 
Governor Walsh, had in the meantime become 
keenly interested in this matter, and during 
the session of the Legislature of 1915 he called 
a large conference of individuals interested. 
As a result of this conference, a special com- 
mittee was appointed to co-operate with His 
Excellency in drawing up a bill making pro- 
vision for the establishment in Massachusetts 
of university extension and correspondence 
courses. This bill was passed, and an appro- 
priation of $25,000 to inaugurate the work 
became available. 

During the summer of 1915 the Commis- 
sioner spent a large portion of his time in 
studying extension teaching in various parts of 
the country, while at the same time investi- 
gating as to the suitability of various candidates 
for the position of director of the work in 
Massachusetts. In September of the current 
year, the Board of Education elected a direc- 
tor, who, as soon as opportunity permits, will 
Present to the Board a program of action for 
the coming year. 


It is appropriate at the present time to re- 
view certain general matters connected with 
extension teaching. Few people in Massachu- 
setts are as yet familiar with the scope and 
character of developments in this field in other 
states. Quite generally, indeed, extension 
teaching thus far has developed as an adjunct 
of institutions of learning; and in this particu- 
lar matter the colleges in and around Boston 
have not been backward. Metropolitan  col- 
leges and universities and state universities 
have thus far been most active in developing 
most forms of extension teaching, although 
correspondence instruction has also had a very 
marked development under purely private 
and commercial auspices. 

An examination of the programs of courses 
offered by the various institutions of the coun- 
try with a view to obtaining suggestions for 
use in Massachusetts leads the Commissioner 
tc the following conclusions :-— 

1. Interpretation of Extension Teaching. 
Extension teaching must be interpreted as a 
form of supplementary education designed for 
those who have either not been able to have 
access to regularly established schools or who, 
somewhat belatedly, find themselves developing 
new educational needs. Extension teaching in 
all cases must be organized primarily to meet 
the needs of persons who are at the same time 
(a) regularly employed in earning a living, and 
(b) in most cases beyond the age at which 
young people find entrance into elementary or 
high schools. 

2. Extension teaching may be designed for 
many widely differing classes. Among the 
groups now clearly reached by various forms of 
extension teaching in the country are these: 
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(a) Young men and women, widely scattered, 
who desire to obtain definite vocational training 
along the lines of some selected occupation. 
These will, as a rule, be reached by corres- 
pondence courses, analogues to which are now 
in commercial correspondence work. (b) 
Young people in urban communities, capable 
of being grouped together in small classes, also 
for vocational training of a kind not offered in 
existing evening schools. These lines of vo- 
cational training may be in the agricultural, 
commercial, industrial, home-making or profes- 
sional ftelds. (c) Groups of young and middle- 
aged persons desirous of profiting from definite 
cultured courses in such fields as 
economics, hygiene énd_ sanitation, 
foreign language, science, art, 
groups may be instructed through 
ence, but more commonly will be reached by 
the establishment of local classes. (d) Groups 
of young persons definitely desirous of taking 
courses paralleling courses now offered in col- 
leges, and with a view to obtaining therefor 
part oredit towards a degree. (e) Officials 
desirous of obtaining special information to aid 
them in their administrative duties. 
so-called municipal research 
been devised. 

3. Likewise, teachers for extension educa- 
tion may be derived from many sources. The 
existing colleges of Massachusetts may be ex- 
pected to supply a substantial number, on some 


history 

literature, 
etc. These 
correspond- 


For these, 
departments have 


form of part-time basis. In some cases these 
instructors will repeat their college courses. 
In others they will offer quite independent 


courses, adapted to the needs of their extension 
students, whether these be taking correspond 
ence work or class work. In some cases, as 
the experience of other states suggests, special 
instructors on full time will be employed by the 
extension department. In other cases the ex- 
tension department will act simply as a clear- 
ing-house to obtain the needed services. 

4. Methods of extension teaching may also 
be expected to vary indefinitely. The methods 
of correspondence instruction are already well 
known, and instructions by lectures and locally 
formed classes may be expected to follow well- 
established lines. A new type of organization 
is now found in some states, combining the ad- 
vantages, in part, of class instruction, with 
some of those of correspondence teaching. 
When, as a result of advertising, 
persons, approximately are found who 
desire the same provision is made 
whereby these shall receive the correspondence 


Six, 
course, 


leaflets and directions, with the understanding 
that they will meet together, voluntarily, at 


least once a week, and that their instructor will 
visit them perhaps once a month. There is 
reason to believe that this combination of the 
methods of correspondence teaching and class 
contact will result in a maximum efficiency. 
Again, increasing attention is being paid to the 
use of carefully written books as a basis for 
correspondence instruction. Private corres- 
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pondence schools have made great advances in 
this direction, and some of the extension 
departments of state universities have also de- 
veloped excellent manuals, particularly in en- 
gineering and other analogous vocational lines. 
In the case of officials and others desiring 
technical information, to assist them in the per- 
formance of their duties, special lines of refer- 
ences must be provided,. and 
digested. 

5. Possible Scope of Extension Teaching in 
Massachusetts. It is quite probable that, at any 
given time, the number of people who are keenly 
aware that they need opportunities for exten- 
sion teaching may not be very great, although 
the profitable experience of the correspondence 


the material 


schools suggests that the number is _ possibly 
larger than thas been suspected. There is 
every reason to believe, however, that as a 


result of proper publicity a large number of 
people will discover in extension teaching just 
the opportunities that they should take advan- 


tage of. Under these circumstances, it may 
be assumed that, with the organization of a 


strong department of extension teaching under 
the Board of Education, and the inauguration 
of systematic methods of publicity, a large 
number of persons, young and old, throughout 
the state, will eventually respond, and it is 
highly probable that a large and strong depart- 
ment of extension teaching will be requisite to 
meet their needs. 

6. Co-operation of Existing Institutions. 
Extension teaching, when rightly organized, 
may be expected to draw, to an almost 
indefinite extent, co-operatively upon the re- 
sources of existing institutions, such as col- 
leges, normal schools, high schools, local boards 
of health, and other similar Col- 
leges, normal schools and will 
be able to provide many teachers for 
moderate compensation. Extension classes 
should find the facilities of public school build- 
ings placed at their disposal, with proper safe- 
guards. Many local officials can contribute 
materially, through lectures and otherwise, to 
the instruction that would be offered to some of 
the groups referred to above. Women’s clubs 
ought to prove active co-operative agencies, 
both in procuring the publicity indicated above, 


agencies. 
high schools 


good 


and in organizing classes for definite cultural 
courses. 
7. Credit for Work Done. The question 


often arises as to what credit may be expected 


for work done under any system of extension 
teaching. The experience of other states sug- 
gests that, in the main, no credit is sought, 


and that students find abundant profit for the 
work which they do in their increasing culture, 
or vocational power. Nevertheless, many con- 
ditions arise wherein the giving of some sub- 
stantial recognition for instruction is obviously 
worth while. The University of Chicago, by 
combining correspondence teaching with sum- 
mer school attendance, is able to give degrees 
tc a very large number of public schoo? 
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teachers. There can be no doubt that when 
extension teaching is properly organized in 
Massachusetts, colleges will be willing to co- 
operate to the extent of giving advanced 
standing, within reasonable limits, to students 
who present evidences of having completed 
courses paralleling those offered in the colleges. 

8. Cost of Courses to Students. Another 
question frequently asked is as to whether 
students will be expected to pay fees for courses 
taken. Here, again, the experience of other 
states suggests that a very few forms of exten- 
sion teaching may be made almost self-sup- 
porting, while many torms can only be made in 
part self-supporting. It seems desirable that 
in all cases students should pay moderate fees, 
partly as a pledge of good faith and earnest 
intent, and partly as a means of contributing to 
the efficient administration of the system. 
Provision can easily be made for state aid 
to students who manifestly cannot pay the fees 
required. For some forms of vocational ex- 
tension teaching, employers have been found 
willing to meet all necessary expenses, the 
extension department assuming the responsi- 
bility for the organization and administration 
of the courses offered. 

9. General Results to be Expected. A 
proper development of a state department of 
extension teaching in Massachusetts should 
result in added interest on the part of people 
throughout the state in systematic education. 
It may be expected that an increased appre- 
ciation of the value of full time attendance on 
high school and college will result. Groups of 
citizens, acting as advisers, must be created 
locally, and these may be expected to exert 
marked influence on the minds of young men 
and women in the way of inducing them to 
become better educated, in the liberal sense of 
the word, or more proficient vocationally, 
through the opportunities of extension teaching. 
It is sometimes complained that the public 
school teachers of Massachusetts are not as in- 
terested in self-culture, after graduating from 
the normal schools, as they should be. Exten- 
sion teaching should afford them the facilities 
for further qualifying themselves for their 
work, because it may safely be assumed that 
almost any form of extension teaching, well 
followed, will bear indirect, if not direct, results 
in an increased interest in things of the mind. 
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McANDREW NOT SHELVED 
[Editorial.] 


When William McAndrew was elected a 
Division Superintendent of New York City and 
was assigned to the Brooklyn Divisions, Four 
and Five, we were told by several people that 
he was “shelved.” 

We declined to believe that it was so intended, 
for any such action would have been the petti- 
est petty nonsense imaginable, unworthy the 
smallest pettifoggist in petty politics. 

But if anyone had any suspicion that William 
McAndrew was shelved. over in Brooklyn, he 
will be grandly disillusionized when he reads 
his Report Upon the Elementary Schools of 
Brooklyn, Divisions Four and Five. 

If any school man has ever made a nobler 
use of any educational opportunity than Mr. 
McAndrew has made of the first report made 
by him as Division Superintendent, we have not 
discovered the man or the report. Since the 
time of Horace Mann, seventy years ago, no 
one has written a more virile report than this, 
so far as our study of reports has gone. 

We quote at length from this report. 

Specific information with reference to the 
pupils of the divisions as concerned with the 
administration and supervision of the schools 
seems especially desirable on account of criti- 
cism of the education given and the cost of 
giving it. Newspapers circulated in _ the 
divisions and newspapers published in them give 
prominence to charges that the children are not 
thoroughly grounded in anything. “Reading, 
writing and arithmetic are wofully neglected, 
though correct spelling, ability to figure, and 
legible writing are as essential today as ever 
before.” “So many subjects have been crowded 
into the course of study that a thorough train- 
ing in those few which are essential is impos- 
sible.” “The defects are not confined to children 
who leave before they finish the course but exist 
in those who have the grammar school cer- 
tificates.” “It is almost impossible now 
to get competent boys and girls ; 
the natural conclusion is, the public schools are 
at fault.” “The elementary school graduates 
cannot spell, write or figure because they are 
victims of spécial courses and psychological 


* The quotations are from published interviews with Michael 
Friedsam, President, B. Altman & Co. and from editorial comment 
on them. 





Who seriously cares about long-hand writing, when actual business to-day is 
done by the aid of shorthand and the typewriter? What is the use of drilling a boy who 
has cost the community at least $4,000 into becoming a fairly accurate adding machine 
when one can buy an absolutely accurate metal one for a hundred dollars? Why 


lay so much stress upon errand running when the telephone is a far more efficient 


messenger ?—James P. Munroe, Boston. 
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pedagogy. One editor predicted that 
the schools would take the criticisms 


with smiling patience and cheerful philosophy. 
“The teachers will grin at each other out of the 
tails of their eyes when a man comes along to 
tell them they are :10t teaching the three R’s.” 
One public writer says: “These charges are 
heard on all sides”; another, “The schools have 
stood this a long time without attempting to 


refute it.” An unusual amount of general 
criticism of the schools as extravagant con- 
sumers of taxes and able to do better public 
service than at present followed the specific 
complaints. 

The progress of education in America has 
been due in great measure to active public 
interest stimulated by newspaper suggestions. 


The prominence given to the specific criticisms 
referred to calls for attention in order that 
the benefit intended by their pwhblication may 
be secured. 

I submit an account of an investigation sug- 
gested by the criticisms upon elementary school 


graduates. 

Twenty-five elementary school principals in 
various parts of the Borough made a canvass 
to determine in what business houses their 
wage-earning graduates were engaged in the 
largest numbers. The two most extensive 
employers appearing from that canvass are 


Abraham and Straus and Frederick Loeser and 
Company. The superintendents of these firms 
were asked to give specimen tasks most com- 
monly required of elementary school graduates 
in their employ and bearing upon the ability 
of graduates “to write, to spell and to figure.” 

These tests I applied to pupils of the graduat- 
ing classes of the Brooklyn divisions. 

Simple addition: Per cent. right, 76 per cent.; 
poorest class record, 68 per cent.; best class 
record, 91 per cent. 

Penmanship, multiplication, fractions, addi- 
tion, sales slip: Per cent. right, 66 per cent.; 
poorest class record, 42 per cent.; 
record, 92 per cent. 

Grammatical letter from suggested matter 
(form, appearance, penmanship, on scale of 100 
perfect): 100, 10 per cent.; 90, 30.3 per cent.; 
80, 14.6 per cent.; 70, 4.4 per cent.; 60, 6.8 
per cent.; 50, 8.8 per cent.; 40, 1 per cent. 

Errors in spelling and capitalization: 0 errors, 
20 per cent.; 1 error, 21.5 per cent.; 2 errors, 
17.1 per cent.; 3 errors, 18.5 per cent.; 4 errors, 
&.5 per cent.; 5 errors, 7.6 per cent.; 6 
2.2 per cent.; 7 errors, 2.4 per cent.; 8 
1.2 per cent.; 9 errors, .7 per cent.; 10 
.o per cent. 

I can 
teachers to 


best class 


errors, 
errors, 
errors, 


leads 

credit 
the 

more 


see the iustice which 
allow children some 
rectness of method even when 
wrong, but no school usage is 
by the lay critic. 
Without going 
whether a_ school 
“graduates can not 
may inquire 


some 
for cor- 
result is 
ridiculed 


into the question as to 
system is a failure whose 
spell, write or figure,” one 
whether the tests proposed by 
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the department store superintendents represent 
accomplishments which a principal of a school 


should be held responsible to secure in his 
graduates. There was opportunity of asking 
thirty-one principals that question specifically. 


Fach answered independently that these are re- 
quirements which may fairly be exacted of him. 
Experiments were then made as to how long it 
would take to bring a graduating class to the 


point where its maximum efficiency in these 
abilities could be counted on. This problem 
was set for graduating class teachers of 
mathematics. “Teach self-correction of mathe- 


matical exercises of the kind proposed by the 
department-store superintendents. Note the 
time you spend each day and when the efficiency 
runs fairly constant, notify me to come and 
confirm your record by a similar test.’ 


One of the principals, after a test by me, 
remarked that the presence of a _ stranger 
decreases the efficiency of the children. My 


test showed 82 per cent. correct. He gave an 
equivalent test in my presence with a result of 
97 per cent. In one school the test given in 
“the grand manner” with apparent fear in some 
of the children secured a result of 62 per cent. 
We then sang together “There’s a light. still 
burning in the window” and tried an equivalent 
test, securing a result of 90 per cent. and im- 
mediately after with one of the same sort we 
secured 96 per cent. I give these apparently 
trivial details to support the opinion that our 
graduates can, by their employers, without 
much trowble, be found to have the ability to 
“spell, write and figure,” and that our schools 
are able without strain to prepare graduates so 
that the principals can 
and substantiate the guarantee by records of 
actual performance. Ability that is at com- 
mand under trying circumstances is so much 
of an asset that a test bv a stranger is a valu- 
able exercise. 


guarantee such ability 


There is no discoverable relation between the 
results and “the nature of the district” of the 
school. Very well-dressed children ranked high 
and low. Poor neighborhoods showed similar 
diversity. But schools standing low, tested 
again, did not reach a high standard until more 
drill on these specific tasks had been given 
than was necessary in schools standing higher. 

Observers of habit formation have noticed 
that in learning to swim, to play tennis or a 
musical instrument or to ride a bicycle there is 
a preliminary period of more or less discourag- 
ing attempts during which practice is mostly 
drudgery. This is also apparent in the study of 
foreign languages. After drill, often with 
apparent suddenness, the cells of the brain seem 
to group themselves in new relations and one 
feels he has the knack. After this, practice is 
attended with much dullness. Observation 
of elementary school children inclines me to 
believe that many of them reach such a state 
that making combinations of quantities be- 
comes pleasurable to them, and that the children 
who “do not like arithmetic” can, by skillful 


less 
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and sympathetic guidance, be brought to the 
point where the knack comes to them, and that 
thenceforward such children are permanently 
changed in capacity. 

Continued unsuccessful drudgery  stupefies 
the mind. The consciousness of success and of 
growth felt and enjoyed by the learner himself 
seems to me a healthy stimulus which can be 
nursed by the right kind of teacher selected 
because of this power. 


USE OF CRITICISMS. 

The tests made may be interpreted to show 
that in some of the schools in the division 
assigned to me, too many of the members of 
the graduating classes apparently could not 
“spell, write and figure.” I know that it is not 
customary to make such admissions in school 
reports, but recognition of the criticism seems 
to me to lead to some advantage. So long as 
the schools depend on public endorsement for 
their maintenance, why not court suggestions 
for improvement from the public? When a 
service establishes itself on a solid foundation 
its managers Often inspire the staff with a pride 
of efficiency sufficient to lead to an invitation 
for suggested betterments. I know several 
schools in Brooklyn that are strong enough to 
print on their report cards “patrons are re- 
quested to suggest improvements desired in our 
service.” I think both divisions would profit 
by a frank invitation to the public to suggest 
what abilities it expects in a school graduate. 
The commercial employers on whom I called 
were interested. 


WHAT A BROOKLYN GRADUATE 
SHOULD BE. 

The purpose which led the builders of 
America to establish for the first time in history 
a plan of free and universal education was ex- 
pressly to rear a race of citizens superior to 
existing humanity. No expounder of the func- 
tion of public education in the early days of the 
republic or at the present time has been content 
with spelling, writing and figuring as the result 
of school training. The culture of better men 
and women has been the theoretical aim of 
American schools from the beginning. 

Starting with the specific attainments the 
lack of which have been emphatically asserted 
and extensively advertised throughout the 
country, I added to the list other virtues given 
me by employers as needful. I submitted the 
list to ministers, lawyers, various citizens, and 
to thirty Brooklyn principals asking for cor- 
rections and additions. Striking out the repeti- 
tions and the different forms of expressing the 
same idea, I present herewith voung Master 
or Miss Brooklyn as he or she, certificate in 
hand, theoretically walks down the front steps 
of the perfect school on graduation day. 

Conceive a boy or girl made up of these 
characteristics :— 

Health, agility, cleanliness, good posture. 

Good personal appearance. Attention to 
dress, erect figure. 

Audible voice, clear and correct speech, 
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Self control, ability to look you in the eye, 
courage, absence of ‘he impediment of shyness. 

Deftness of hand, including legible, shapely 
penmanship, simple graphic representation, 
ability to use common tools and_ simple 
machines. 

Punctuality, economy of time and material. 

Ability and tendency to think, to compare 
ideas and to reach consistent conclusions. 

Tendency to reflect before important action. 

Mental economy, ability to study a problem 
intelligently and to summarize. essentials in a 
reasonable time. Intelligent application. 

Orderliness. Tendency to plan. 

Ability to comprehend and to reproduce in 
writing or by word of mouth printed or oral 
discourse of reasonable difficulty. 

Accuracy and reasonable speed in such com- 
putations as the ordinary citizen is called upon 
to make and in such quantitative work with 
tools and material as is pertinent to the tool 
and machine work of the school. 

Appreciation of the value of money, of the 
advantage of intelligent spending and of thrift. 

An efficient knowledge of the usual sources 
of information. Skill in using them. 

Conception of the intellectual inheritance of 
mankind. Possession of a reasonable fund of 
information resulting from the conventional 
studies including especially the duties of a 
citizen. 

Knowledge of the main avenues of self sup- 
port, the nature of occupations, wages and 
opportunities. 

Taste, refinement, appreciation of beauty in 
literature, music, art and nature. 

Humor, capacity for healthy enjoyment, 
cheerfulness. 

Desire and ability to co-operate with others. 
Willingness to act under direction, loyalty. 

Intelligent patriotism. 

Industry, 
reliance. 

Originality, independence, initiative, manage- 
ment, enthusiasm. 

Honesty, decency, clean-mindedness. 

Good manners, courtesy, consideration for 
others, helpfulness, readiness to volunteer, 
unselfishness. 

Advantageous use of leisure. 


Perseverance, grip, grit, self 


All round capacity, harmonious development. 

Consciousness of a personal ideal. 

Ambition to make the most of opportunities 
individually and as a_ contributor to the 
common good. 

The working proposition is: A school is main- 
tained to cultivate abilities of all its children as 
nearly toward perfection as the limitations of 
school time and children’s aptitudes permit. A 
principal is employed to see that this purpose 
of the school is carried out. A compilation of 
these abilities can be obtained from intelligent 
citizens, can be classified for working efficiency 
by school managers, and can serve as a pros- 
pectus for the work of a definite time. 

Jt would be worth while adyertising to 











employers that we are co-operating with them 
in getting abilities that can be depended on. 
It would advantage the graduates to have a 
definite recommendation. It would be of value 
to the children still in school to know that 
employment depends upon record. I believe 
the majority of employers are so desirous of 
getting efficient boys and girls that they would 
respond to an invitation to favor applicants 
bringing efficiency records. It would assist to 
put an end to charges of inefficiency against 





schools by employers who judge training by 
immature workers who have failed in schoo! 
and left it. 
2-0-0 
THE AUTHOR OF “TWO YEARS BEFORE 
THE MAST” 
[From the New York Times.] 
Richard Henry Dana, Jr.. was born in 


August, 1815, but the formal celebration of his 
centenary, under the direction of the Cambridge 
Historical Associatioa, comes today. A Cam- 
bridge boy, son and namesake of the poet and 
editor of The North American Review, a weak- 
ness of the eyes, fortunate for his fame, forced 
him to leave Harvaril College in 1834. It must 
be saddening to the parents and guardians of 
soft Campanian undergraduates of these days to 
know that Dana, a member of one of the most 
distinguished of “Colonial” families, had an al- 
lowance—and that only for emergencies—of 
25 cents a term, and always walked into and 
out of Boston. It was in August that he doffed 
“the frock ccat, silk cap, and kid gloves” of 
the Cantabrigian for salt water togs and set 
sail on the brig Pilgrim, 86 feet and an inch or 


two long, if we remember, for the voyage 
around the Horn that was to make him 
immortal. Is there any better sea story, and 
this a true one, than “Two Years Before the 


Mast”? Of Dana and another American, 
Herman Melville, forgotten or neglected in his 
last years, but since restored to something like 
his rightful place, Clark Russell and the other 
writers of “sailor tales to 
been warmly appreciative. 
Dami tells a straight story, with no romance 
or flubdub. He tells it both as a sailor and as 
an edveated man, who at that period of his life, 
at least, was a man of broad and cordial sym- 
pathtes, who associated impartially with men of 
many who saw the good points of 
Kanakas and mulattoes as well as the beauty 
and grace of the Spanish senoritas of old Cali- 
fornia, 


sailor tunes” have 


races, 


whose “seamanship was perfect’ accord- 
ing to one of his messmates, who did his work 
for every ounce of strength and will in him, 
whether he was studying Spanish, picking up 
Kanaka, pulling a rope or curing hides. His 
book is full of fine, finished portraits and 
telling sketches. George Harris, for instance, 
the uneducated sailor man with so powerful an 


intellect and retentive a memory that Dana 
had to be mighty careful in discussing things 
with him: a man who knew the lunar stars 


and could calculate with his eye and mind just 
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how many hides a ship would hold, who had 
but his old sea chest of slops to show for 
weary years of hard service in all parts of the 
world, who gave wp rum—and Dana, who hated 
it, says rum is heartening for the moment, 
though any sailor would prefer hot chocolate 
or coffee if he could get it on shipboard—with- 
out pledge after deliberation on his unprofitable 
career. And Captain Thompson of the _ Pil- 
grim, whose brutality and cruelty were thought 
to be caused by his consciousness of his in- 
competence as a navigator and his men’s 
knowledge of it. Read the famous flogging of 


John and Pete—it was Pete, wasn’t it?—the 
two Swede sailors. “Don’t call on Jesus 
Christ! He can’t help vou. Call on Frank 
Thompson!” He flogged, he said, because he 


liked to. Read 
a masterpiece. 


his speech to his men. It is 
There speaks the 
arrogant, almost megalomamiac, 
of the old merchantman master. By contrast, 
Dana shows us Captain Faucon of the India- 
man Alert, quoting to him the Virgilian Tityrus 


swaggering, 


omnipotence 


sprawled under the spreading beech tree. A 
dignified, a venerable figure, Faucon, which 
passed from sight only a little over twenty 


vears ago. Then there is the gigantic Russian, 
Nicholas, man of war’s man, privateersman, 
pirate, who had been lucky enough to escape 
hanging. 


The falling overboard scene was read to 
George Bancroft by Samuel Rogers as a 


specimen of prose essentially more poetic than 
most modern poetry. But the merit, the ex- 
traordinary and lasting merit, of “Two Years 
Before the Mast” is its faithfulness to fact, 
its truth. Dana was tremendously angry with 
the Captains: all his life, indeed, injustice and 
oppression were intolerable to him. At the 
Boston bar in the fifties he was just as ardent 
in the defence of fugitive slaves, and with no 
other fee than a dangerous assault, as he was 
for sailors’ rights. Writing, however, he 
doesn’t mix subjective and objective. You see 
with precision, with a sort of sculptured outline, 


the event. You seem to be present and hear 
the very words, the sound of the blows. St. 
Elmo’s fire burns your eves. You are in the 
fe’c’sl, the galley. Italian sailors are singing 
barcarolles. The enchantments of Santa Bar- 
bara and San Pedro are at your feet. 

There is much ‘butter ladled out over 


Joseph Conrad. Compare his highly cultivated, 
English, with all its stops and flourishes, 
tc the plain, naked style of Dana. You might 
almost say the book is in words of one and two 
syllables. For that the 
parts of it as an eye There is no trace ol 
tle apoplectic 


exotic 


reason oculists 
test. 
purple of some of the moderns. 
work, 


read it 1s to 


use 


\ fine, manly, in sound, simple 
English. To “feel the salt 
on the lips and the large air again.” 


generous 
brine 


Dana’s professional and public career was in 
point of exterior success unequal to his merits. 
Hle was a learned and an able lawyer, in com- 
mon, admiralty, church, and international law. 
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As a United States District Attorney he did 
much to establish the prize law of the United 
States in the Civil war. He was the colleague 
or opponent of Rufus Choate in some notable 
cases. But his lofty professional standards 
impeded him and he never earned much money. 
A Free Soiler, an early Republican, a_ civil 
service reformer, the spokesman of reform 
Republicanism at the National Republican Con- 
vention of 1876, he held no great office. Demo- 
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cratic intrigue stimulated by General Butler 
prevented his confirmation as Minister to the 
Court of St. James’s. But what are such “re- 
wards” now? He had no hxk in that way. 
For the copyright of “Two Years Before the 
Mast” even the good offices of Mr. Bryant 
could get him but $250. It has been read by 
two generations. It is being read by the third. 
It is one of the very few “universal” American 
books. 





LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
IMPERIAL VALLEY 

Imperial is a Union school district with three 
outside districts united with the schools of 
Imperial city. 

The children are transported by machines. 
One “Springs” district has two large machines 
a day. The nearest child lives twelve miles 
away, and the farthest nineteen miles. 


fore we got the story from our notes ready 
for print, Miss Sawyer married and has with- 
drawn from her career. 

Nevertheless we propose to tell the story, for 
the great work is sure to go on, because W. 
E. Packard is behind the work, and his in- 
terest is educational im the largest sense. 
He is in charge of the Government Experi- 
ment station and this makes him a fixture. He 




















Meloland School, 


Dixieland is twenty miles away and has two 
machines to bring in forty children daily. 

There are children in the Union high school 
of Imperial from a distance of thirty miles, but 
these far-away pupils live in dormitories at 
the Union high school in Imperial. The dis- 
trict extends 125 miles from Imperial, but 
it is not inhabited in the far away parts. 

There are two boys’ dormitories and one 
girls’ dormitory. The rent is free. There are 
but six students in a dormitory, with a teacher 
living in each. 

One of the most interesting rural school 
developments we have seen, was the Meloland 
district, where Laura J. Sawyer was principal 
and Emma Adams assistant. So intensely in- 
terested were we in this enterprise that we 
prophesied that Miss Sawyer would be the 
equal of Jessie Field, Mabel Carney and Marie 
Turner Harvey as a national figure. But be- 





Imperial Ccunty 
is on the district board of education and has 
the other members behind him. 

There are forty-five children in the school. 
Miss Sawyer had the desks thrown out as soon 
as she came and had a room free from encum- 
brances. This is merely suggestive of the 
way Miss Sawyer and Miss Adams modernized 
everything. 

There was no satisfactory boarding place 
and so these teachers bought a very small 
cottage of the ready-to-live-in cottage builders 
and had it shipped to them, so they lived in 
modest luxury. 

The district gave her authority to go to 
Los Angeles and buy for the school anything 
and everything she wanted by way of books 
and equipment. 


Such a schoolhouse, such an equipment, 


(Centinued on page 493.) 
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INDIANA CENTENNIAL 


Indiana was admitted into the Union of 
States on December 11, 1816. The school year 
1915-16 should be an Indiana year, geographi- 
cally, historically, industrially, civically in every 
elementary and rural school in the United 
States, and to some extent in every high school 
and college. There are several reasons why 
this should be an Indiana year. There will be 
available without cost, or at slight cost, more 
and better material than has ever been avail- 
able, or than will be again available in the 
school life of any present pupil. 

There will not be a month in which magazines 
and daily papers will not present many new 
and important facts, traditions and experiences. 
There will be more keen thinking about In- 
diana, her resources, history, _ traditions, 
authors, poets, statesmen, inventors, manufac- 
turers et al in one year than has ever been done 
in any other ten years. 

Indiana will be thought about and_ talked 
about all over the United States as never 
before. 

Indiana will celebrate adequately, in school 
and out. There will be illustrated lectures, il- 
luminated bulletins, moving picture films, story 
books, pageants, theatrical plays for Indiana. 
We, on the outside, need not concern our- 
selves with Indiana’s opportumties or responsi- 
bilities, but there is occasion for every educa- 
tor, for all teachers in public and _ private 
schools of high or low degree to be concerned 
lest the year pass and the opportunity for vivi- 
fying and glorifying what nature and human 
nature have done for the Hoosier State is not 


embraced. 
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VIRGINIA’S PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS 


The enrollment in the schools of Virginia in 
the two years 1912 and 1913 increased more 
than in any ten years in recent times. The in- 
crease Of 1914 and 1915 bids fair to double in 
percentage that of 1912 and 1913. The beauty 
of this is that the increase comes largely from 
rural communities and from mountain counties. 

The daily attendarce is fifty per cent 
greater than the increase in enrollment. 

In the year 1913 there were 156 new school- 
houses at a cost of $865,000. 

Twenty new high schools were established. 

But much remains to be accomplished. E. R. 
Chesterman, secretary of the State Board of 
Education, says:— 

In 1910 there were 71,580,270 persons 
ten years of age or over in the United 
States, of whom 5,516,163 were unable 
to read or write, constituting 7.7 per 
cent. of the popuiation. The native 
whites, who constituted seventy-five 
per cent. of the entire population, had 
the smallest number ot _ illiterates, 
1,534,272, or three per cent. The for- 
eign born whites had 1,650,361 illiter- 
ates, Or 12.7 per cent. of their number. 

The colored had 2,227,751  illiterates, 
or 30.4 per cent. 

To put the situation concretely—to 
bring it “straight home” to the Vir- 
ginia people—it may be said that out 
of the 3,184,633 white illiterates over 
ten years of age Virginia furnished 


83,825. Of these 83,825, 2,368 were 
foreign born and 352 were of foreign 
or mixed parents. More lamentable 


still, 81,105 of the 83,825 were native 
born whites, while 18,047 were children. 

And out of the 2,331,530 negro illiter- 
ates Virginia furnished 148,950. 

In 1910 there were 21.917 children 
(white and colored) between the ages 
of ten and fourteen inclusive, who could 
neither read nor write—9.1 per cent. 
of the total of 232,775 illiterates in the 
State. 

That Virginia must bestir herself is 
obvious; that she will bestir herself 
may also be taken for granted since the 
stain on her escutcheon is almost unen- 
durable. Wonders in the way of re- 
moving this stain may be accomplished 
before the taking of the next census. 
The efforts of the Commonwealth, 
however, will have to be = directed 
chiefly towards helping the young— 
those still of school age. 

The negroes in Virginia reduced 
their illiteracy 33 per cent. during the 
decade between 1900 to 1910, but the 
whites brought about a reduction of 
only 29 per cent. 

No man with a spark of humanity 
in his soul can iail to realize that the 


—— —— 
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Old Dominion should rid herself of this 
baneful shadow that has fallen athwart 
our proud Commonwealth: no man 
with a proper sense of citizenship can 
fail to understand that he must do his 
part towards uprooting the evil; no 
man with the smallest idea of propor- 
tion can fail to see the importance of 
carrying education almost to the 
threshold of every Virginia home. The 
appeal for help from every quarter is 
a Macedonian cry; it cannot be ignored. 
We cannot deafen our ears to it. 
Let no man fail to hear; let every 
man be up and doing. 
This means that State Superintendent R. C. 
Stearnes is earnestly grappling with the prob- 
lem. 


@><0-4b-0+-+O> 
Ad — > 


CASE SYSTEM IN SCHOOL HYGIENE 

Dr. H. W. Haight of Princeton University 
has taken an important departure in the teach- 
ing of hygiene in the upper grades. He uses 
what is known as the “case system” and is con- 
vinced he is solving the problem of teaching 
preventive medicine in public schools. 

In using the case system to teach hygiene 
and preventive medicine, the teacher at the 
start of the lesson distributes to the pupils 
records of specific cases of disease and disor- 
ders which occur commonly in every-day life. 
The cases are given out just as they occur 
in life, i. e., the diagnosis, prognosis and 
treatment are not given away but must be 
thought out by the pupil. The teacher is given 
a teacher’s edition which consists of three 
things: (I) the subsequent history of the case 
setting forth the diagnosis, outcome and treat- 
ment; (II) a list of objects that the case is 
designed to accomplish; (IIT) an outline of 
practical and scientific facts used to teach the 
lessons designed to accomplish the objects. 

The case system is not a new thing. It has 
been employed extensively in the Harvard Law 
School and less extensively in many medical 
schools. 

The case system uses cases as foundation 
stones on which to develop judgments, not as 
illustrations for concepts. It is conceivable that 
once upon a time the principles of arithmetic 
were taught without any problems and that in 
the course of time it occurred to some one that 
it would be a good idea to add problems for 
solution. The old method of teaching hygiene 
is like the method of teaching arithmetic with- 
out any problems. In employing the case 
system specific cases of accidents, diseases, and 
disorders and examples of unusually good 
hygiene are given out to the pupils. The points 
of the cases are not given away, but the pupils 
are led to form judgments about whatever 
knowledge of the medical sciences of anatomy, 
physiology, pathology and hygiene are essen- 
tial to the genuine understanding of the case 
and follow naturally from it. 

Perhaps the reason that this system is not 
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used in graded schools is because no one has 
ever tried it adequately. The children in the 
fifth grade are very keen in seeing the point 
of the cases and form just as good judgments 
about them as the medical students do. 

Not only do the pupils get the knowledge 
they need but they encounter it exactly as they 
do in later life. The view-point is the view- 
point of actual life and experience. Knowledge 
gained from that view-point can be applied. 

The case system offers a wonderful chance 
for repetition. Cases occurring in life which in- 
volve practically the same lessons are different 
enough so that ample repetition may be made 
without causing the revulsion that accompanies 
the repetition of the same bit of academic 
knowledge. Repetition without revulsion is a 
great advantage. 

Ordinarily in teaching the subject of hygiene 
the teacher seeks to expound certain concepts 
with the idea of giving a useful body of knowl- 
edge to the pupil, When you place the case 
system in the teacher’s hands teaching this 
subject becomes an altogether different propo- 
sition. She is then trying to help the pupil 
develop his mind. It is not a matter of ex- 
pounding concepts any longer. It is a matter 
of getting the pupil to form judgments and 
that is real mental discipline. These judgments 
are judgments of probabilities, just the sort of 
mental process the child is going to live by, not 
the hard and fast iudgments of algebra and 
Latin grammar. Business men have cried aloud 
for training in the judgment of probabilities in 
the public schools. The case system is 
in that direction. ' 

It requires a certain amount of courage to 
make up your mind. That is what forming a 
judgment is. The value to the pupils of mak- 
ing up their minds about the problems that a 
case presents; reasoning from its premises; 
coming to a conclusion; getting up and voicing 
to the public that conclusion, right or wrong, 
must be great. The increase in self-confidence 
that pupils show is certainly very gratifying. 

Dr. Haight exploited this method in the Edu- 
cational Review for May. 

——______—___ --0- @- @ @ @-0 


TEACHING PRINTING IN SCHOOLS 

The extent to which vocational subjects are 
being taught is only faintly appreciated even by 
educators. No one is likely to know of all the 
cities in which it is taught, for so rapidly is it in- 
troduced that if one started to make inquiries by 
the time the information was put in type it would 
be in many more cities. 

Here are a few of the multitude of cities and 
schools in which printing is being taught. The 
list is adequate as a suggestion of its scope. 

Printing is taught in elementary schools in 
Atlantic City, Berkeley, Cal., Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Des Moines, Elgin, Ill., Fall River, 
Fitchburg, Gary, Ind., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Louisville, Milton, Mass., Milwaukee, Misha- 
waka, Ind., Newark, N. J.. New Haven, Oak 
Park, Ill., Ogden, Pittsburgh, Rochester, N. Y., 


a step 
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St. Louis, Springfield, Mass., 
Yonkers, New York. 

In High Schools in Belmont, Mass., Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Mich., In- 
dianapolis, Lincoln, Neb., Long Beach, Cal., Los 
Angeles, McMinville, Oregon, New Haven, 
Portland, Ore., St. Louis, Salina, Kan., Santa 
Monica, Cal. 

In Trade Schools in Bridgeport, Conn., Colum- 
bus, O., Denver, New Haven, Philadelphia, 
Worcester. 


Whittier, Cal., 





In Normal Schools in Alabama, Colorado, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, New York. 
THE BOOK OF HOUSTON 
The fifth, sixth and seventh year pupils 


of the Houston, Texas, schools prepared early 
in 1915 a series of descriptive sketches of the 
history, growth, development, educational facil- 
ities, industrial plants, commercial activities, 
transportation advantages, religious opportuni- 
ties, architectural features, civic life, charitable 
institutions and prospective plans for the city. 
So admirable was the work of these pupils 
that the Board of Education has published their 
accounts with nearly one hundred full-page il- 
lustrations. As a result, all children of the 
city are informed upon every significant phase 
of city life, and their interest spreads to their 
fathers and mothers. An _ entire generation 
knows practically everything that it is important 
that they should know about their city, and the 
children have achieved great things for the 
city, but greater things for themselves. 
——————#- -0-@ 0-9-0 ——______ 


It is interesting to look backward some- 
times. Here is what we said editorially twelve 
years ago:— 

“John Dewey is one of the most courageous 
educational pioneer thinkers of the day. Of 
course, no ‘practical’ school men will go as 


far as he goes, but all go farther and faster 
in progress than they otherwise would.” 

And the world has gone very far and very 
fast since then. 


The Mitchel-Churchill differences in New 
York are more and more distressing. To the 
outside world they seem to be equally modern 
in their ideas. Each has fought heroically for 
what he considers the latest in progress and, 
yet, they have differed and are differing until 
all progress seems jeopardized. 


Governor Frank B. Willis of Ohio declines to 
have his name used in connection with the Re- 
publican nomination for the Presidency next 
year on the ground that it is quite enough for 
one man to be an efficient Governor of one of 
the great states of the Union. 


The consolidation of small schools is making 


great strides, especially in lowa and North 
Dakota. 
Health without wealth is more comfortable 


than wealth without health. 
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AT A PARADE 


The flag went by. Not one uncovered head 

Paid tribute to the memory of its dead, 

Although its scarlet stripes glow vivid still. 

As when théy dripped with blood at Bunker Hill. 
The flag went by, its bars of purest white 
Unsullied as the deathless ideals bright 

For which our forbears bled, and every star 
Gleamed on its azure field, like hope afar, 

That leads men upward—deems no height too steep 
For those to scale, who safe their birthright keep. 


The flag went by. Its passage seemed to me 

A strain exquisite from a threnody 

That mourned the passing of those heroes bold 
Who fought beneath its silken folds, of old. 
The flag went by. I surely dreamed the note 
melody that seemed to float, 
And, quivering, suspended hang in air 

Above the thoughtless crowds that gathered there 
To watch the pageant; for I saw no sign 

That any other soul had thrilled with mine! 


Of sweetest 


Where is the patriotic fire that flamed 
‘Mid snows, at Valley Forge? Are men ashamed 
To render public homage to the sign 

And symbol of a nation’s soul, divine 

And deathless? It is comforting to know 

In ’76, at least, it was not so! 

History chronicles, for all to see, 

It was not so in 1863! 

Does our blood crawl so sluggishly today 

That we, unmoved, that emblem can survey? 


Hats off! It is your own, your country’s flag! 
On many battlefields a tattered rag 
It fluttered proudly; triumph or defeat 
For right it did not hesitate to meet- 
It is the symbol of the hopes and fears, 
Struggles, attainments, of a hundred years 
And almost twoscore more. It is the sum 
Of what we aim to be, what we have done, 
Or hope to do—and yet I saw no eye 
Kindle, no hand salute— 
The flag went by! 
—Beatrice Barry, in New York Times. 


bp ateahieteele 


JORDANISMS FROM THE N. E. A. 


The great central problem of  civiliza- 
tion is how to hold in_ relations’ of 
mutual help a world in which mutual destruc- 





tion has, through the prostitution of science, 
been made so easy, and in which all the tradi- 
tions of history, and of the limitation of patriot- 


ism, catise such destruction to lie along the 


line of least resistance. 


The history of Europe has been made up of 
spurts of progress, separated by intervals of un- 
reason, anarchy and _ blood. 

The past has taught us to hate, the future 
must teach us to understand. 

The essence of culture is ability to put one’s 
self in another’s place. 

America’s watchword is opportunity and her 
method is democracy. 

The teacher is the messenger of good things 
to come, 3 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


(Continued from page 489.) 
such a teacher’s home, one will not easily find 
elsewhere. 

County Superintendent Shibley has a county 
without a rival in any physical or professional 
condition, and he enjoys it all. 

The Union district scheme in the valley is 
quite unusual in some respects, at least it is 
unusual out of Southern California. 

FULLERTON. 
Fullerton has one of the best Union high 


school plants in the country. In the grounds 
there are fifteen acres. There are nine in- 
dividual buildings, each architectually attractive, 
each adapted perfectly to its purpose. The 
Manual Arts building, Administration building, 
and Auditorium are of two stories. 

The other six buildings are of one story— 
Physical Culture, Biology, Physics and Chem- 
istry, Commercial, Mathematics and English, 
History and Languages. 
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The two-story buildings are at the head of 
the court, with three buildings on either side. 
The court is of concrete, 100 by 150 feet. 

The athletic grounds have the most approved 
appointments, with a large hot house and large 
lath house. The tennis court is concrete. The 
agricultural course is of three years, and there 
is already a Junior Ccllege to top off the high 
school. The school has its own water plant 
and a large concrete garage. There are bun- 
galows for the engineer, janitor and night 
watchman. 

The manual arts class built a _ cafeteria 
building and furnished it. 

The auditorium seats 1,000 and is the opera 
house for the community. All scenery is made 
by the students. In the auditorium building is 
a Choral hall seating 249. Here are given 
dramatics and entertainments. In the physical 
education building are two dressing rooms for 


visiting boys and girls. 





When the Creator had made all the good things, there was still some dirty work 
to do, so He made the beasts and reptiles and poisonous insects, and when He had 
finished He had some scraps that were to> bad to put into the Rattle Snake, the Hyena, 
the Scorpion and the Skunk,so He put all these together, covered it with suspicion, wrapped 
it with jealousy, marked it with a yellow streak, and called it a KNOCKER. 

This product was so fearful to contemplate that He had to make something to coun- 
teract it, so He took a sunbeam and pst in it the heart of a child, the brain of a man, 
wrapped these in civic pride, covered it with brotherly love, gave it a mask of velvet and 
a grasp of steel, and called ita BOOSTER; made him a loverof fields and flowers and 
manly sports, a believer in equality and justice, and ever since these two were, mortal 
man has had the privilege of choosiag his associates.—P. G. Holden, Chicago. 
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JONES’ DEMONS 

[From Des Moines School Report, Special Study of 
Spelling. ] 

The following list of words was made up 
by Dr. W. F. Jones of South Dakota Univer- 
sity, who conducted a rather comprehensive 
and very careful investigation of the material 
of English spelling. He named these words 
the “One Hundred Spelling Demons of the 
English Language” because he found them to 
be frequently and persistently misspelled in all 
grades of the elementary school. With the 
exception of the nine words indicated below, 
all of these words were used very often, that 
is, by at least 2 per cent. of the children in 
the second grade in their written compositions. 

THE “DEMONS.” 

(The words not followed by figures were 
used in the second grade. The others came 
into the vocabularies in the grades indicated.) 


always dear many two 
among doctor meant too 

any every making trouwble—4 
again easy minute tear 

ache early much tired 
answer enough none though 


business—4 friend often through 


> 


been February once they 
built forty—3 piece tonight 
busy grammar—4 ready truly—3 
believe guess raise used 
beginning hoarse—3 road very 
blue half straight which 
break having sugar where 
buy hour shoes women 
can’t heard said write 
country here Says writing 
could hear sure would 
color instead since W ednesday 
choose—3 just some wear 
coming knew seems—4 whether 
cough know separate whole 
don’t laid their won't 
does lose there wrote 
done loose Tuesday—6 week 


Dr. Jones conducted his investigation as 
follows: He collected the origwal compositions 
written by 1,050 children in grades two to 
eight, inclusive, in four states. He examined 
more than 75,000 themes which averaged a 
little less than 190 words each. The total 
number of words in these themes. counting the 
repetitions of each word, was about 15,000,000, 
but the total number of different words was 
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only 4,532. These words were arranged into 
graded lists by assigning each word to the 
lowest grade in which at least 2 per cent. of 
the children used it. 

Of the 4,532 different words used in all 
grades, they were used by 2 per cent. of the 
children in the respective grades as follows:— 


ee SR ee eee a eee 1,927 
Third grade—new words added to second grade 

Fourth grade—new words added to previous lists.. 442 
Fifth grade—new words added to previous lists.... 432 
Sixth grade—new words added to previous lists.... 425 


Seventh grade—new words added to previous lists. 419 
Fighth grade—new words added to previous lists.. 418 


ea tsk tin wiih tou ad ae 9 ae 20d 4,532 


Dr. Jones says: “The number of words listed 
per student ranged from 421 for the most 
meager vocabulary of the students in the second 
grade to 2,812 for the largest vocabulary of the 
eighth grade students. The largest vocabulary 
of the second grade students was 924, and the 
smallest vocabulary of the eighth grade students 
was 1,409. The average number of different 
words in the writing vocabularies of the 
students, grade by grade, was as follows:— 


AVERAGE VOCABULARIES BY GRADE. 


Grade No. of Words 
Renata RAR Matand bse hbk teh its: re Sdlakt aanre 6d Gedo ébtoe x waoeas 908 
RE Se ed er eee eer ae 1,235 
5 1,489 
6 1,710 
Nh eee, fe es os bids Sd oes deadibadeade 1,926 
8 2,135 


“There were no significant variations in the 
number of words from the students of the 
various states.” 


With reference to the number of words mis- 
spelled by pupils, he says: “Practically every 
word in the list of 4,532 was misspelled by some 
one or more students, yet the highest number 
of words misspelled by any one student was 
87, the smallest number 18. The average num- 
ber of words misspelled, by the 1,050 students 
was 48.” Regarding the very simple words 
that are misspelled, he adds: “Indeed, the very 
words that give most trouble in spelling are 
almost invariably found in the writing vocabu- 
laries of second and third grade pupils, and 
they faithfully reappear throughout subsequent 
grades. Over nine-tenths of all words mis- 
spelled by the 1,050 grade students are found 
in these two lists.” 

The 1,050 children used only 4,532 different 
words in writing 75.000 themes, and_ the 
largest single vocabulary was 2,812 words. 
Further support is furnished by the investiga- 
tions of J. Knowles, of London, in 1904; R. C. 
Eldridge, of Niagara Falls, in 1911; Dr. Ayres, 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, in 1913; W. 
A. Cook and M. V. O'Shea in 1914, and finally 
by a consolidation of all of these studies by Dr. 
Ayres in 1915. 


Knowles found by “Taking passages from 
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the English Bible and from various authors, 
containing 100,000 words, a list of 353 words 
which occurred most frequently, and the num- 
ber of times each occurred.” Mr. Eldridge 
analyzed the vocabularies of 250 different ar- 
ticles which appeared in four issues of the Sun- 
day papers of Buffalo and found that they con- 
tained an aggregate of 43,989 words, counting 
all repetitions, but only 6,002 different words. 
Dr. Ayres tabulated an aggregate of 23,629 
words from 2,000 letters written by 2,000 people 
and found only 2,001 different words. W. A. 
Cook and M. V. O’Shea studied the family cor- 
respondence of thirteen adults containing 
200,000 words and found the vocabulary to 
consist of 5,200 different words. 

If 1,050 children use but 4,532 different words 
in writing 75,000 themes containing 15,000,000 
running words, and if approximately 2,500 
adults use a vocabulary limited to about 6,000 
different words in writing newspaper articles 
and correspondence containing over 300,000 
running words, it does seem to be entirely un- 
reasonable to expect children to learn the 
meaning and spelling of 10,000 or more which 
have been arbitrarily selected. 


SPECIALIZATION AND TEAM PLAY 


P. W. HORN 
Superintendent, Houston, Texas 

Rigid specialization is a dangerous thing in a 
school ‘system. It makes against team play, 
rather than for it. The more elementary the 
work, the greater is the danger possible in the 
specializing. The specialist is almost always an 
egotist—at least potentially. He follows his 
own specialty because he believes it more im- 
portant than any other fellow’s specialty. If he 
does not think so when he begins, he generally 
does so before he concludes. The danger is 
that he may grow to think his own specialty 
more important than all the other fellows’ spe- 
cialties put together. Still worse is it for him 
to think his specialty more important than the 
welfare of the child. In this case his attitude 
is that of the player who insists on making 
spectacular plays even when they endanger the 
winning of the game. 

Specialization in our schools there must be, 
as prerequisite to that individual efficiency 
which is back of all good team work—but not 
over-specialization. The danger of this is in- 
creased when the departmental system is used. 
This system has demonstrated its right to be 
carefully considered even as low down as our 
intermediate grades. Its use there, however, 
makes all the more important the most careful 
of team. play. Unless the specialist who 
teaches the child arithmetic is careful to confer 
with the other specialist who teaches him 
geography, and with that other specialist who 
teaches him reading, and with those other spe- 
cialists who teach hin other subjects, the child 
may be so loaded down by the aggregate of 
specialists that his mental, moral and_ physica] 
welfare may be wholly lost sight of, 
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The antidote for over-specialization in our 
schools is not less of the specialty, but more 
of other things. It calls for no less of depth, 
but for more of breadth. The man who is 
merely a mathematician has little place, if any, 
in a modern school. The man who is more 
than a mathematician will have a broad view of 
the educational problem, and then the more 
mathematics he knows, the better. 

The spirit of team work in our schools de- 
mands the recognition on the part of all con- 
cerned of the fact that no department and no 
subject is im itself worth anything, but that the 
general welfare of ‘he child is worth every- 


thing. The capacity for self-effacement is today 


more than ever before one of the qualifica- 
tions of the successful teacher. What is known 
on the ball field as the “sacrifice hit” never wins 
any victories, but it is frequently an essential 
factor in winning then. 

One of the places where the capacity of self- 
effacement is more frequently needed is in the 
matter of individual credit. The man who 
habitually considers the question as to who 
will receive credit for any given educational 
achievement is by that very fact incapacitated 
for team work in the schools. The schools 
have room for the biggest, most broad-minded 
men and women that can be attracted to them; 
but they have no room whatsoever for the 
man or woman so narrow as to hesitate to 
take a needed step in advance for fear some- 
one else may get the credit for it—Report. 
os 

SCHOOL MAXIMS 
GATHERED BY MABEI, FODNESS 


Rural School Nurse, Grand Forks, N. D. 


——. 








Nine-tenths of happiness depends on health 
alone. 

Conserve human health and thus enrich 
human life. 

Blood is useless unless it circulates. 

Drink pure water and plenty of it. 

The noblest motive is the public good. 

A natural law is a moral principle. 

What shall it profit a child 1f he shall gain 
the whole world of knowledge and lose his 
own health? 

Keep your windows open winter and sum- 
mer, day and night. 

To cure is the voice of the past, to prevent 
the divine whisper of to-day. 

Dirt and disease stick closer than brothers. 

Clean schoolrooms make sanitary homes. 

Dampness and darkness go hand in hand in 
the development of germ life. 

The only night air that is injurious is last 
night’s. 

You cannot go under the wire as a real 
winner in life’s race unless you have _ the 
Physical strength to carry on your work. 

Shun quacks and quack medicine. Get the 
best possible help. 

The neglected cough is the chief of the 
season’s dangers. 

Health is the most desired cf earthly bless- 
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ings. When finally lost it cannot be  pur- 
chased by uncounted millions, restored by the 
alienist, or returned by the pulpit. ; 

He whose sense of humor has not been 
developed, who has not been allowed to relax 


and laugh, is not fit to do school work or the 
world’s work. 


4--4-o & 
> 





ADVANCE OF TECHNICAL TRAINING IN 
TORONTO 


Technical tiaining in North America has 
marked a new milestone. Toronto, Canada, 
has set the pace in its new Central Technical 
School. There are many features about this 
notable two-million-dollar institution that are 
worthy of special notice. 

In the first place, the building has elbow 
room. There was generosity in the space- 
fanning both without and witlun. 

Six acres makes a spacious area for the 
building (430 feet long and 227 feet deep,) 
leaving about an acre and a half for the park- 
like setting (which every important school 
building should have) and for growth. 

The school covers two city squares, bound 
by Borden, Harband, Lippincott and Lennox 
streets. Approaching the big four-story stone 
structure on Herrick street, one fronts the 
stately main entrance,—a fine medieval tower 
with sextagonal turrets. Entering, the princi- 
pal’s and assistant principal’s offices are at 
either side, and opposite is the auditorium with 
its gallery extending through the floors, and 
seating 1,300. Nearby is the fine library and 
reading room and not far away is the large 
exhibition room for the school productions. 

Generosity has marked the space provisions. 
There are five lecture rooms, seating from 100 
to 200 each; and no less than 130 lecture, class 
and laboratory rooms averaging fifty by thirty 
feet each. Numerous cloak, toilet and store 
rooms afford ample accommodation. A _ special 
feature is seen in the assembling rooms, two 
for boys, one for girls, one for men teachers 
and one for women teachers. The gymnasium 
is ninety by forty-eight; the bicycle room ac- 
commodates 400 bicycles, and nine locker 
rooms have 1,000 steel lockers. 

The shops are liberally equipped. The 
machine shop has a total of twenty-three lathes 
of varied types, the two elementary woodwork- 
ing shops have each six lathes, and one of the 
patternmaking shops has eleven lathes in ad- 
dition to other useful machinery and_ tools. 
There are over a score of forges. The con- 
struction room has space for the erection of two 
moderate-sized dwelling houses at a time, and 
has an observation gallery. 

Two large demonstration rooms with a store 
room and a model paint shop are assigned to 
the painting and decorating trades, all the fur- 
nishings necessary to advancec work are also 
in the other trade shops, and in the score of 
laboratories including dynamos and motors; ap- 
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plied mechanics; steam and gas engines; phy- 
sics; mathematics; elementary, industrial, 
qualitative and quantitative chemistry; electro- 
plating, metaliurgy, photography and photo- 
engraving with working places for from forty 
to sixty students in each. 

There are four domestic-science kitchens, for 
twenty-four students each; five large rooms for 
sewing and dress-making; two for millinery; 
eight architecture, machine drawing and design 
rooms. 

Day and evening courses provide scientific, 
artistic and practical training for those in in- 
dustrial and commercial pursuits during the 
day—over thirty vocations and professions are 
covered. For the day pupils there are indus- 
trial courses (special and general) of four years 
for boys and three years for yvirls, one half of 
the last two years in each course being devoted 
to actual shop practice, and students being re- 
quired to have at least “fourth form” standing 
as preparatory. 

The four-year matriculation courses for high 
school graduates admit to University depart- 
ments of applied science and household science. 
There are special short courses of theoretical 
and practical technology; courses in industrial 
arts, and part-time courses to which students 
are admitted at the discretion of Principal A. C. 
McKay. 

The evening courses include industrial 
courses with practical demonstrations under the 
direction of skilled workmen open only to those 
actually engaged in the trade or occupation. 

Day and evening courses for boys and girls 
are also provided in four tranch technical 
schools in various sections of the city as part 
of the Toronto system of Technical Training, 
which last year enrolled over 4,000 students, 
(3,000 in evening classes). 

This system was inaugurated in 1891 as a 
night school which soon outgrew the quarters 
provided. In 1900 a special building was oc- 
cupied on College street, and day classes were 
added. This school was organized as a techni- 
cal high school in 1904. In 1911, its manage- 
ment fell to an advisory industrial com- 
mittee, six of whom are selected by the Board 
of Education, of the other six three are em- 
ployers and three are employees in industries. 
This committee (under the recent industrial 
education act) has inaugurated the present sys- 
tem of central and branch technical schools. 

The faculty of the new Toronto Technical 
School numbers about 130, including seventy 
special and occasional teachers, and fifty regu- 
lar teachers; with eleven directors each of 
whom has a private office adjacent to his or 
her department in the ample new building. 

J. A. Stewart. 
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CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


How many crippled children live in your city, or 
county or state? 

How many attend school, or how many are out 
of school because of physical or financial inability to 
attend? (Only two state superintendents of public in- 
struction in the United States could answer that ques- 
tion January 1, 1915.) 

Did you ever see a school or college for cripples, 
maintained by the state, as those for the deaf, dumb 
and blind? 

Did you\ever see the church provide for the educa- 
tion of the cripples as it does for the heathen at a cost 
of nearly $100,000,000 annually? 

Did you ever hear of a minister making an effort to 
provide a conveyance for a crippled child to attend 
Sunday school or church? 

Do you not believe that a crippled child is as valu- 
able to God and to humanity as the heathen? 

Did you know that your state constitution says that 
all children of mental power shall have an opportunity 
to receive an education and that money is collected as 
taxes for that purpose? 

And did you know that the crippled children alone 
are robbed annually of their pro rata of this school 
tax? 

Did you know that there are 250,000 crippled chil- 
dren in the United States 
were in school last year? 

Is that a fair ratio? 

Did you know that there are more than 100 schools 
and colleges in this country, maintained by state, 
church and societies, for the deaf, dumb and blind, and 
that there are not as many thus afflicted persons com- 
bined as there are crippled and incapacitated physi- 
cally? 


and that fewer than 5,000 


Isn’t there something wrong in this sort of business? 

Did you know that only four states have seen the 
necessity of an educational system for the crippled child 
and that there is not even a class for cripples in any 
of the southern or western states? 

Did you know that there was the sum of $700,000,000 
expended in this nation last year for education, with 
an additional $100,000,000 for the care of feeble minded? 

And did you know that Chicago spent about $30,000 
for crippled children, with 
lead? Is that a fair ratio? 

Did you know that the Spartans used to condemn 
every. imperfect child to death? 

Did you know that civilization in America has con- 
demned nearly every cripple to a mental darkness worse 
than death by denying him his inalienable right to an 
education that will provide a means of support? 

Did you know that every crippled or deformed child 
in America is virtually an alien in the sight of those 
who enforce the educational 

Did you know that Germany, England, France, Italy, 
Norway, Sweden and several other European coun- 
tries educate every crippled child to the degree that it 
is self-supporting? 


New York slightly in the 


laws? 


Don’t you believe you owe it to your fellow-man 
and to humanity to investigate this matter and ascer- 


tain the true condition? 
Joe F. Sullivan, 


3,501 Victor Street, 
St. Louis. 
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My duty is what no one else can do for me. Another may do my task better than I, 


but not my duty.—/Josiah Royce. 
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THE SCHOOL MOTHER 


I was greatly interested in two of your editorials ‘in 
the Jovrnal of Education of September 23—one en- 
titled “Superintendent as a Friend”; the other, “High 
School Adviser”—since they both touch not too re- 
motely a thought I have long had in mind of an unlived 
(so far as I know) official whom I have named in my 
heart “the Social-Service House Mother.” 

I spent last fall at that wonderful school for moun- 
tain boys and girls, Berea College, entering the agri- 
cultural pupil, and so mixing somewhat 
freely with the boys who were studying there. My col- 
lege home was at Boone Tavern, in a room adjoining 
one of the faculty, and I was most surprisingly and 
kindly adopted into the social life both of the pupils 
and the faculty, going from the one to the other with 
democratic joy in each. 

Talking one day with a dean, on the phases of pupil 
life, she said: “The College, any college, can find, 
employ, and pay for, every desired official except one, 
and that is the very one most needed in every boarding 
school.”’ 

“Tt is?” I asked. 

“A mother.” 


class as a 


“Do you mean for the halls and dormitories?” 
“Perhaps,” was the reply, “but more, a great deal 
that. I mean a real mother, with an in- 
dividualistic spirit, and an ear open for every cry or 
call. The dormitories have their matrons and super- 
visors, but in the very nature of the case these cannot 
bear the sweet relation covered by the word ‘mother.’ 
However sympathetic and lenient they may be, they 
must perforce carry somewhat of the function that the 
pupils call scolding or spying; and it is almost impos- 
sible to co-ordinate the duty of monitor with the idea 
of mothering.” 

“IT see,’ I mused. “Solitude is the penalty one must 
pay for place and power. Mrs.. Browning speaks of 
the woman of genius ‘weeping by her solitary fireside 
while the nations are praising her afar off. I am 
sure many a teacher must be longing for the warm, 
onrushing, co-equal love of her pupils, but I realize she 


more, than 


is not apt to secure it. The gulf is to deep to be 
easily bridged.” 
“Just so. A college needs a Social-Service House 


Mother, living in a sort of Neighborhood House; one 
to whom pupils may go, as they have always gone to 
their mothers and grandmothers, with all their hopes 
and ambitions, their hatreds and loves, and their frank 
criti¢isms. Such a immense 
power to a college, as well as a great if unsuspected 
influence in the lives of the boys and girls.” 

Here our quiet hour ended. The dean had her duties, 
and I had my thoughts. The idea obsessed me then, 
and it is recalled through your editorials. No 
school boy or girl is so far from stubbed toe or broken 
doll as not to need a mother to cry out to, and get the 


woman would be an 


now 


bruises kissed, and the unsuspected word of advice 
sandwiched in where it will do the most good, “a 
friend,” as your correspondent writes, “who is big 


enough and knows the world, and yet, who could be 
small enough to be interested in, and sympathetic with 
me. I find no way,” your correspondent adds, “but to 
try to be my own guide; but that is hard, for I have 
never been over the trail.” 

May I outline 


my conception of the Social-Service 
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House? It should be a jrome, not greatly better than 
(to keep in mind the Berea School) the log homes 
from which the mountain boys and girls have issued; 
or better only in being more tasteful, and beautified, 
which I think should be done by simple things artisti- 
cally wrought out. There should be a big room, long 
and narrow, for songs, and folk-dances, and romps, and 
recitations, and the rendition of plays; aye, 
revival meetings, and old-fashioned hymns. 

There should be a big, well-equipped dining room, for 
occasional suppers, where the civilizing of home life, 
which is best found at table, may be insinuatingly 
taught. And there-should be a cozy den where the 
“mother” could go in prayer with some sinning soul, 
or some lonely heart, or a discouraged one, or with 
some doubting Thomas 
Highest. 


and for 


who yet is looking for the 

In a word it should be a home, not a house; a wel- 
come, a shelter, a chapel, a holy place—everything, in 
fact, that the ideal mother’s residence is. The “mother” 
should live in it, live well, and beautifully, and joyously; 
well supported, of course, but with no 
money, commercialism. 

My thought is that such a service should be uncon- 
nected with the college, or connected only by a sort 
of free co-ordination; that it should not come before 
the pupil as part of the school scheme; that its sup- 
port should be from the outside wholly—perhaps as a 
memorial to some boy or girl who has passed on to 


thought of 
or any 


“That great school 
Where she no longer needs our poor protection, 


And Christ himself doth rule.” 


Duncan, 


Ky. 


Mrs. Fannie Casseday 
Louisville, 





CORNELL’S AMAZING GROWTH 


To the Editor of the Boston Herald:— 

The pleasant description in Saturday morning’s 
Herald of Cornell’s smoker on the previous evening 
made a kindly reference to the fact that, though Cor- 
nell might not be as large as Yale and Harvard, it 
was not lacking in college spirit. From the report of 
the United of education for 1914 
I have taken the following figures for the total at- 
tendance of men students in all departments, including 
graduate and professional schools, at the three insti- 


States commissioner 


tutions, the figures being:— 

Yale 3,039 
Harvard 4,330 
Cornell 4,481 


If women are inciuded, counting Radcliffe as a part 
of Harvard, we find that the number of women stu- 
dents at Radcliffe is substantially the same as the 
number of women students at Cornell. include 
the summer students, we find that the number of sum- 
er students at Cornell is about twice as large as at 
Harvard, In my day as a college student Cornell was 
small, but I believe that it ranks fourth in at- 
tendance among the universities of the country. Total 
attendance, it is true, is not one of the factors which 
football field. 

C. H. Thurber, 


If we 


TrrOwW 


counts most on the 
Cornell "86, 


Boston, October 22. 





Side by side with the green or rotten Turkey trotters are developing 


clean Boy 


Scouts ard clean Campfire Girls.—Robert T. Morris, M. D. 
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HUMAN MOTIVES. By James Jackson Putnam, 
M. D., professor Harvard University. Mind and 
Health Series, Edited by H. Addington Bruce. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. 179 pp. Price, 
$1.00 
Professor Putnam has attained much fame by his 
remarkable skill in dealing with various nervous and 
mental diseases. His success has often been such as 


to seem little less than miraculous to his patients. 
In view of this demonstration of personal skill in 

this department of medicine, it is most gratifying that 

he has retired from the responsibility for classroom 
instruction to teach a much larger class about things 
of vital interest to the public. 

Professor Putnam, wittingly or unwittingly, gives 
Sigimond Freud a professional standing in the medical 
world that has not been generally granted him. 

In our reading we have not found anyone with the 
medical and scientific eminence of Dr. James Jackson 
Putnam, who comes so near being a follower of Freud 
as he does. He seems to commit himself almost un- 
reservedly to the psycho-analytic theory. 

We have greatly enjoyed Dr. Putnam’s “Human 
Motives,” but we could wish that whoever reads this 
book would also read what Dr. Robert T. Morris says 
of Brewer and Freud and their magnifying of sex 
causes in nervous conditions, in his “Surgeon’s 
Philosphy.” 

THE HIAWATHA INDUS 
Mary A. Proudfoot, 
City, Michigan. Illustrations by J. Allen 
Chicago: The McNally Company. Cloth. 
This is an exceedingly beautiful book, as interesting 

as it is beautiful, and as inspirational as it is beautiful 
and interesting. No one book on “Hiawatha” has ever 
combined as many vital features of value to a child 
as Miss Proudfoot has put into this book. This is not 
only the best-known to children of all American 
poems, but it has the most and best variety of human 
interests, and Miss Proudfoot has brought together 
in her book the many references to domestic life, camp 
life, hunting and the science and art that accompany 
hunting, canoeing, fishing, pottery work, sugar making, 
corn raising and grinding, and rice raising. 

Above the industrial value of the book is its history 


TRIAL 


assistant superintendent, 


READER. By 

Bay 
John. 
193 pp. 


and its sociology. Miss Proudfoot has added to its 
interpretive value many significant pedagogical fea- 
tures and the artist and publishers have made it in- 
comparably attractive. The poet did a great service 
to the English language when he gave an American 
interpretation to Kalevala of Finland, and if it could 


have lost its charm as verse it surely cannot with the 
entrancing setting here presented. 


ae 


THE ENGLISH SENTENCE. By James F. Willis, 
Philadelphia. Published by the author. Cloth. 106 pp. 
“The English Sentence” is a companion to “2,000 

Drill Sentences for Grammatical Analysis,’ which lat- 


ter was designed as a teachers’ aid in sentence-analysis, 
but which was also used largely as a text-book in class- 
rooms. The latest book is the text a student 
needs if he is to adequately master sentence construc- 
tion. Mr. Willis’ method has been painstaking. Sen- 


sort ol 


tences perfectly illustrating different construction, to 
the number of 2,400, have been culled from standard 
authors, and these sentences are interesting just as 


students. 


reading to thoughtful 


HENRY AUGUSTUS COIT: First Rector of St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N. H $y James Carter 
Knox. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 12mo. 
Cloth. 150 pp. Price, $1.00 net. 


This is one of the choicest biographical sketches that 
we have read for many a day, and its distinguishing 
trait is that it is readable. It is by one who has been 
in turn a scholar and a master of this famous Episco- 
pal school. Avoiding what is too often al \ blemish with 
biographers, the author presents a life-like picture of 
St. Paul’s first rector in a manner that is not over- 
drawn, and yet presents him as possessed of those 
educational qualities which tended to leave a healthy 
‘mpress on the institution of which he was the pioneer 
administrator, and which he brought up from a very 





YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Try Murine Eye Kemedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids, No Smarting— 
sad ust ¥{ e Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 

mail Bree. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, 
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humble station to one of influence in the Granite 
State, and into which he projected the best there was 
in him through an incumbency of forty years. To 
the multitude of graduates this volume will be wel- 
come as an estimate of an educator who was at once 
devout, and sane, and scholarly; and whose memory is 
a constant inspiration even to those who did not know 
him personally, but who do not remain unmoved by 
the register of the nobility of a great educational 
leader. 


UNREST. By W. R. Parr. Richard G, 

Badger. Cloth. 191 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 

“A Story of the Struggle for Bread” is the sub- 
title of Mr. Parr’s story of the labor world problem. 
All the people who ask “Why?” and want to know the 
answer when they see poverty surrounded by plenty, 
will like the book. Mr, Parr points out the point of 
approach to the problem and he does it in the most 
effective way, which is not by theorizing abstractly, 
but in presenting characters who figure every day in 


» . 
Boston: 


the world where that problem is uppermost. The 
workingman who feels the pinch, the student who 
sees the agony and tries to find the — out; the Chris- 


tian who wishes he knew how to apply the gospel to 





the industrial problem, all real men and women, these 
are the characters in “Unrest.” Chicago is the city 
chosen for the scene, but there is no other city in the 
country, unfortunately, which might mot have been 
chosen just as well. 

“Well, good-by, mamma, I hope I'll find someone 
today who will give me a chance to live,” is John 
Randall’s farewell which opens the book. In the end 
he finds something “better than wealth.” 

THE APPLE-TREE SPRITE. By Margaret Warner 

Morley. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Price, $1.10, 

The boys and girls of this story live a delightfully 


human and attractive life on their fine apple-orchard 
farm. We share in their good times, watch the Sprite at 
work, and listen to the fascinating story of how the 
tree grows, lives, breathes, how the apples are formed, 
and many another of Dame Nature’s secrets; the 
legendary lore and history of this king of fruits finding 
place also. 


INFORMATION 


AVE you noticed how eager children are 
for information ? Here is a book of in 
formation on wheat. When a child has read 
this book, he will have definite knowledge 
about one of our most important industries. 
This is a good book for vocational train- 
ing in the elementary schools and in the first 
year of the high school. 


THE WHEAT INDUSTRY 


N. A. BENGTSON and DONEE GRIFFITH 


Department of Geography and Conservation, 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is ofen to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part of 
the ~ountry. Itemsof more than local 
interest relating to any phase of school 
work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions 
must be signed to secure insertion, 


Meetings to be Held 


—_—— 


NOVEMBER 


19: New England Association of 


School Superintendents, Civic 
Building, Norwood, Mass. J. E. 
DeMeyer, Abington, _ secretary- 
treasurer. 
30-24: New Mexico State Educa- 


tional Association; Albuquerque. 


92-24: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Rochester, N. Y. 


92-24: Montana State Teachers’ As 
sociation, Great Falls. Dr. W. 
W. Kemp, Missouia, pres.; H. H. 
Swain, Helena, sec’y. 


22-24: South Dakota State Teachers’ 
Association, Aberdeen, S. D. . Dr. 
W. Franklin Jones, Vermillion, S. D., 
president; Professor A. H. Sey- 
mour, Aberdeen, corresponding sec- 
retary. 

92-26: Virginia State Teachers’ 
Association, Richmond. Algar 
Woolfolk, president; J. H. Binford, 
secretary. 


94-26: Virginia Educational Confer- 
ence, Richmond. Algar Wool- 
folk, president; J. H. Mont- 
gomery, secretary. 

24-26: Teachers Assembly of North 
Carolina, Raleigh. E. E. Sams, 
State Department of Public In- 


struction, Raleigh, secretary. 


25-27: Texas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Corpus Christi. 
26-27: Monongahela Valley Round 


Table, Morgantown, West Virginia. 
25-27: Oklahoma Educational 
ciation. Oklahoma City. 
25-27; National Council of Teachers 
of English. Chicago, Ill. James 
Fleming Hosic, 68th St. and Stewart 


Asso- 


Avenue, secretary. 

26-27: Central Association of Sci- 
ence and Mathematics Teachers. 
Annual Meeting. Harrison Tech- 
nical High School, Chicago, IIL. 
A. W. Cavanaugh, Lewis Institute, 
Chicago, secretary. 

DECEMBER 

20-22: Utah Eaucational Association, 
Salt Lake City. 

27 29: Oregon State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Western Division, Med- 
ford. 

27-29: Associated Academic Princi- 
pals of New York State. Syracuse 

27-29: New Jersey State Teachers’ 


Association, Atlantic City. H. J 
Neal, Bridgeton, sec’y. 
28-30: Wyoming State 
Association, Thermopolis, Wyo. 
2-30: Pennsylvania State Educa- 

tional Association, Scranton. 
28-80 : Florida Educational Associa- 
tion. Tallahassee. Dr. A. P. Mon- 
gue, Lake City, president; Hon 
. L. Turner, Inverness, seeretary. 


Teachers 
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FEBRUARY 


10-12: Southern Minnesota Teachers’ 
Assuciation. Mankato. D. S. Brain- 
ard, Redwood Falls, president. 

11-12: Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association, Madison.  & 
Doudna, Richland Center, president. 


MARCH. 
10-11: New Jersey Council of Edvu- 
cation, Newark. 
16-18: Central Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Cloud. G. A. 
Foster, Willmar, president. 





- 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. President Richard C. 
Maclaurin of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology has an- 
nounced that the date for the dedi- 
cation of the new Technology 
buildings has been fixed for June 
14, 1916. In the great court of the 


educational group that is so fast 
approaching completion on_ the 
further side of the Charles River 


basin, there will be the simple exer- 
cises that will mark a new era in the 
life of Technology. 

Practically all the stonework has 
been completed and nearly all the 
carving, which in addition to the 
decorative features of capital, 
cornice and portico, will include the 
names of the founders of science in 
cised in convenient places about the 
towers. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

BELLEFONTE. In submitting 
his annual report of the Bellefonte 
borough schools, Supervising Princi- 
pal Jonas E. Wagner makes pointed 
remarks about the purposes of a 
school report. He says:— 

It is generally understood that the 
chief aim of a school report is to 
present clearly, forcefully and attract- 
ively such information as will be most 
valuable to the school board and to 
the public. When these two constitu- 
encies are reached, its purpose will 
be served. Consequently, the thoughts 
expressed herein will be confined to 
a discussion of the peculiar type of 
information that ought to be recorded 
for the school board, the tax-payer, 
the parent, and such other agencies 
as would be included under the head 
of local co-operating organizations, 
other cities and institutions, the state 
and national departments of public 
education. The last three divisions 
may well be included under the gen- 
eral heading, the public. 

As the board of education is given 
extensive powers, which implies co- 
ordinate responsibility, and is 
gated by the school district to legis 
late on all matters of an educational 
nature, it would seem that a 
report ought to aim to inform such a 
body first of all. This information 
ought to be a truthful record of prog- 


“TATES. 


dele- 


| 7 
scnooi 


ress school conditions and should 
not be confined to a mere recital of 
minor details. Just as the public is 


more and more demanding to know 
what the schools are doing, a superin- 
tendent ought to deal in real facts 
and not in generalities when seeking 
to inform his board. There should 
be a frank discussion of the general 
policy of the supervisory department, 
with especial emphasis on the new 
things attempted and worked out 
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during the year, and of changes in the 
organization of the system itself; of 
records of pupil enrollment and 
attendance, involving records of pro- 
motions and non-promotions by 
grades, with an intelligible interpre- 
tation of the facts underlying the 
same; of the status of the instruc- 
tional force, with a discussion of 
achievements in the form of actual 
results obtained; of extensions and 
modifications of the course of study, 
with a clear and concise explanation 
of such changes as were brought 
about during the year; of records of 
extensions and changes in the school 
plant, including equipment as well as 
buildings, with special reference given 
to the general administrative and 
educational effect such extensions 
caused—all to the end that the board 
may have such information as will 
guide it -most intelligently in an 
endeavor to serve the school district 
with the greatest degree of efficiency: 

While there can be no hard and 
fast lines -staare between specific 
information for school boards, the 
tax-payer, the parent, etc., as each 
dovetails to a certain extent into the 
other. there is a certain differentia- 
tion that a supervising officer may 
well keep in mind. The board is, of 
course, vitally interested in the finan- 
cial aspect of school administration 
as it is held responsible for the 
existing fiscal policy. While such 
information is always at hand through 
the business management of the 
system, such records are frequently 
not understood by the average tax- 
payer. Hence a special effort ought 
to be made to render a full accounting 
of the financial affairs of the system. 
It will not be sufficient to report 
that so much of the budget was spent 
for salaries, textbooks, supplies, etc., 
but it will be necessary to nee 
with the above what it is costing per 
unit course to give instruction in this 
or that subject, to reveal what it is 
costing per unit of time to educate a 
pupil in the several grades ot the 
system, and this information to be 
of most value should be presented in 
such a way that the 'tax-payer sees not 
only the costs of one year, but has 
before him the records of a series of 
years. There is no form of report 
covering financial _ statistics that 
appeals quite so much as a method of 
showing comparative costs. 


The parent is primarily interested 
in ‘the general policies of the school, 
and in the nature of the educational 
product sent out by the system. To 
him it is not so much a matter of 
money, but what type of training is 
being furnished. He will be anxious 
to examine records of school prog- 
ress and elimination of pupils, the 
character and training of the teaching 
staff. He will want to know, per- 
chance, why the old time arithmetic 
is giving way to a training in the 
minimum essentials of the subject; 
why recitation schedules are being 
standardized; why so much attention 
is being paid to the medical examina- 
tion of pupils. He will be interested 
in reports of the new things that are 
being tried out in the schools, possibly 
finding here the only source of 
explanation of existing practices that 
have not been understood by him. 
For instance, if folk-dancing has been 
added to the course during the year 
he may object to the extension on 
general principles, but when it is 
explained that the principal thought 
back of the adoption is to provide 
sOme means for giving expression to 
a natural tendency in_ child life 
through properly directed channels, 
and that it is a kink in the chain of 
physical culture, a different view may 
be taken. Parents are usually anxious 
to know the whys and wherefores of 
their children’s work in school and 
are entitled to be thoroughly 
informed 

It is under this head that a superin- 
tendent’s report can be made of 
yreatest value to his community, and 
it calls for his best ability to present 
the organization and management of 
his system in such a way that the 
parent’s eye will be caught. It is 
here that the human touch ought to 
be given. Statistrcs may appeal to 
the tax-payer, and tables of data may 
reach a board of directors, but it is 
necessary to give that master touch, 
that human note, if the fathers and 
mothers of our boys and girls are to 
be reached. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


OKLAHOMA. 
NORMAN. Bids for the erection 
of the new $100,000 science hall at 





the University of Oklahoma have 
been accepted and actual construc- 
tion work on the building is to begin 
at once 

The new structure is to be 126 by 
62 feet in dimensions, built of Bed- 
ford limestone after the architectural 
plan of Monnet Hall, the law build- 
mg completed two years ago. 
Scientists who have examined the 
plans for the building declare it will 
be the most modern small labora- 
tory tor the study of chemistry in 
the United States, if not in the 
world. It was designed by Dr. Ed- 
win DeBarr, who returned last year 
from twelve months of study in the 
factories and laboratories of Ger- 
many, France and Switzerland, and 
from an inspection trip that took 
him through many of the large 
chemistry buildings of the United 
States. 

The latest addition to the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma building equip- 
ment will be completed in time for 
use next September, it is announced, 
but even then it will be necessary to 
build another shack or two on the 
campus to care for the enormous 
annual increase in enrollment 

Last year’s registration numbers 
passed the seventeen hundred mark. 
President Stratton D. Brooks of the 
University declares this year’s total 
figures will far exceed 2,000 





CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA 
NOBLESVILLE. John F. Haines, 


for forty years a teacher in the 
schools of Hamilton County, and 
well known im educational circles 
throughout Indiana and adjoiming 
states, has notified the county board 
f education of his intention to re- 
sign next June as county superin- 
tendent. He has accepted the posti- 
tion of manager of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Reading Circle of Indiana 
SOUTH BEND. To provide tor 
the introduction of Bible study im the 
public schools, the Ministerial Asso- 
ciation of this city has decided to 
employ a teacher whose sole duty 
will be to teach the Scriptures. 


Bible study will be made a part of 


the regular school course and 


wp mares RP 
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credits will be given as in other 
studies. 

BEDFORD. Under the will of 
the late Moses F. Dunn, several In- 


diana educational institutions will re- 
ceive substantial gifts. Purdue Uni- 
versity will receive at least $180,000, 
and an annual income of $4,000 to 
be expended at the agricultural ex- 
periment station. Earlham and 
Hanover Colleges receive small an- 
nuities. 

CONNERSVILLE. Educators of 
Fayette County are pushing the or- 
ganization of a movement tor hold- 
ing a series of public debates. The 
debaters are to be local people. 


Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin F. 
Thiebaud have founded a_schol- 
arship as a memorial to their 


daughter, Marguerite Thiebaud, grad- 
uate of the Connersville High School, 


1908, graduate of Earlham College, 
1912, post-graduate student at Bryn 
Mawr, 1914. 


The scholarship provides an annual 
income of $300 to be applied toward 
the tuition and living expenses of a 
student in Earlham College, to 
— of the Connersville High 
School, young men and _ young 
women, who have been residentts of 
Fayette County for at least two 
years previous to graduation. 

The scholarship shall be 
ately forfeited and available. 

The superintendent of schools of 
the School City of Connersville, the 
principal of high school, and the as- 
shall 


immedi- 


sistant principal constitute a 
committee to determine the method 
of selection of the beneficiaries of 


this scholarship and to make or ap- 
prove the selection, which, when 
certified to the college by the super- 
intendent ‘of schools, shall be final, 


subject only to the approval of the 
college. 
KANSAS 
TOPEKA. The Legislature of 


Kansas in the session of 1915 granted 
authority to the State Board of Edu- 
cation to define official pried of 
excellence in all matters relating to 
the administration, ‘course of study 
and instruction in rural schools, 
graded schools and high schools, and 


to accredit those schools in which 
the specified standards are main- 
tained: and accordingly the following 


statement has been adopted relating 
to the accrediting and classification 
of high schools. 

The conditions under 
schools may be accredited 
general as follows:— 

. All instructors should be | 
qualified; that is, graduates of 
institution of college grade, or es- 
pecially prepared through long ex- 
perience and succcessful teaching, and 
holders of perenniaes valid for high 
school teaching. Graduate work in 
professional training is desirable and 
should be emphasized as a part of the 
policy of boards of education in the 
employment of teachers 

2. No instructor should be re- 
quired to carry more than six reci- 
tations per day. In the English and 
science departments, where much 
time must be given to correcting 
themes, notebooks and supervision 
of laboratory work, the maximum 
number of classes should be five. The 
length of the recitation period should 
be not less than forty minutes in 
the clear. 

3. Superintendents and principals 
should be given sufficient time to 
Visit the various grades or depart- 


which high 
are in 


well 
an 
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ARLO 


A reader tor upper second and regular third grades, by BERTHA B. and ERNEST COBB, 
authors of the Busy Builder's Bo>k, Around the Year with Father Time, and many 


plays and stories for children. 


We knew when we published Arlo that we were making an unusual contri- 


bution to the reading material for the third grade. 


We did not then realize the 


wonderful appeal this story would have for readers of all classes. 


A lady 
next day two more orders came. 
from this same hotel. 

Have you had «in wey to read / 
better books for children.’’—Fall River Gic 


in a New Hampshire hotel saw the book and ordered one. 


The 


Two days later an order came for five copies 


“A marked step in the morement toward 


206 pages, thirty-five cents net, to school officials only. 
THE RIVERDALE PRESS, Brookline, Mass. 





ments for the purpose of supervision. 
Principals who are responsible for 
the administration of the grade de- 
partments should not be required to 
teach more than half time; four reci- 


tations per day should be _ the 
maximum, 
4. There should be at least three 


teachers devoting full time to grade 
work, and no high school will be 
accredited that does not employ at 
least two teachers who devote their 
entire time to the high school. 

5. The school year should be at 
least thirty-six weeks in length, and 
no school will be fully accredited in 
which the time is limited to a shorter 


period. 
6. The laboratories should be sup- 
plied with apparatus, tables, water 


and other appliances necessary to en- 
able the student to perform all re- 
quired experiments. 

7. The laboratory period should be 
double the length of the recitation 
period, or at least eighty minutes in 
length; and in physical and biological 
sciences. including agriculture, there 
should not be less than two labora- 
tory periods per week. 

8. The library should consist of 
carefully selected books of reference 
and supplementary readings upon the 
various departments of high school 
work. This library should be located 
in the most convenient place for use, 
and a card index is indispensable for 
the best results. 

9. The course of study must be 
that prescribed by the State Board of 
Education. 


10. The right is reserved to sus- 
pend accredited relations with any 
school wherever there is a marked 


deterioration in the character or 


standard of work. 


MICHIGAN. 
DETROIT. Superintendent 
Charles E. Chadsey has a united and 
efficient board of education behind 
him, and progressive achievements 
are sure to follow. Dr. Chadsey has 
a state ieadership rarely attained by 


any public school man of the State 
MISSOURI 

ST. LOUIS. As a result of the 

steady demand for the more extended 

use of the school buildings in this 

city, by the various civic organiza- 

tions, the Board of Education has 


greatly modified its former rules, al- 
lowing greater freedom in their use. 
Last year eighty out of the 110 build- 
ings were opened for such purposes, 
and 1,215 meetings were held. Ten 
of the buildings have large audi- 
toriums which are particularly con- 


SCHOOLS and id COLLEGES 


Girls’ School 


FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 


Flourishing Girls’ School in large 
city of Middle West. Established 95 
years. Ill health of Principal only 
reason for selling. Address WIN- 
SHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 6 
Beacon St., Boston. 














Special Papers, Orations, Addresses, Lee- 
tures, Debates, Literary work of all kinds pre- 
pared for individual requirements. 
accurate writings that ring true. 
(500 words) one dollar. 
Dept, J. 
N. Y. 


Original and 
Five minute paper 
Ephraim Buchwald, 


113 E. 129th. St, New York. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes. 

For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts, CoeducationalL 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 





venient for public meetings, and it is 
believed that in the erection of 
buildings in the future more consid- 
eration will be given to provisions 
for public purposes. 

Twenty-four buildings 
nasiums, 102 have playgrounds 
joining them, and _— sixteen 
equipped with shower baths 

The sixth high school, the Grover 
Cleveland, has opened with an enroll- 
ment of 1,200 pupils. On October 11 
the night schools opened again. On 
account of the crowded condition of 


have gym- 
ad- 


are 


the night high schools, the Board of 
Education adopted rules which 
restricted regis aieia nm to those who 
will pursye a course for the full sixty 
nights. 

KIRKSVILLE In the death of 
Miss Parish, librarian of the State 
Normal School, that institution and 
the city lost one of the most efficient 
and beloved educators of this com- 
munity. 

NEBRASKA. 
OMAHA. A new course of study 


for the Omaha public schools, issued 
recently, directs the teachers to teach 
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the effects of alcohol and tobacco 
upon the human body, and -empha- 
gizes the necessity of recreation and 
medical inspection. 

Committees of ten teachers, con- 
sisting of a grade school principal, 
high school teacher and eight grade 
teachers were appointed eleven 
months ago to revise the course of 
study. There were separate com- 
nittees for arithmetic, geography, 
grammar, history, reading and spell- 
ing. or 

The chapter on “hygiene” says 
akcohol results in loss of activity, 
health, courage and strength. It in- 
structs the teachers to tell the atti- 
tude of corporations toward cigarette 
smokers. ; 

This chapter also says “schooling 
that lacks recreation favors dullness, 
and men grow old because they stop 
playing.” ' as 

The spelling committee recom- 
mended the omission of uncommon 
words from spelling lists. 

The history chapter orders teaching 
of Omaha’s early history, the origin 
of the word “Ak-Sar-Ben,” stories of 
early Indian life, description of an 
Indian baby. z=“ 

The chapter on “ethics” contains 
thirty pages, and is filled with quota- 
tions from great authors and books, 
including the Bible. : 

The course of study is in a book of 
205 pages. 


FAIRBURY. A. L. Caviness, sup 
erintendent of the Fairbury schools 
for fourteen years, has gone to 


Kearney to head the school system 
of that city. W. H. Morton, for 
three years superintendent at Tecum- 
ech, has moved to Fairbury to succeed 


A. L. Caviness 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
There are eighteen c unties in 
the state with county agricultural 


agents 
BISMARCK. 


solidated schools 


Tt  _——— 
There are 333 con- 


in the state, all es 


tablished within four years. Ot the se 
905 are cases in which the consolida 
tion is between country and _ village 
schools with the consolidated school 
in the town or village, while 128 are 
open-country consolidated schools 


This movement, under the lead of In 
spector MacDonald, is one of the most 
significant of any c ynsolidation activ- 
ity in any state in the Union. 
DICKINSON. There is a 
campaign on for the establishment 
of a State Normal School in this city. 
VALLEY CIry The State 
Normal School of this city has the 
largest enrollment in its history and 
several new members of the faculty. 
The music department is one of the 
largest of any in the Northwest, west 
@ St. Paul. The domestic science 
department is also one of the best 
equipped in the Northwest. President 


lively 





McFarland has been unusually fortu- 
nate in the selection of new members 
of the faculty, having secured gradu- 
ates or instructors from Hillsdale 
College, Michigan, William and 
Vashti College, Illinois, Upper Iowa 
University, Northwestern University, 
Illinois, State University of Wiscon- 


sin and Lewiston, Idaho, State 
Normal School. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 

ABERDEEN. The home eco- 
nomics department of the Northern 
Normal and Industrial School fur- 
nished a judge of domestic science 
and household arts exhibits for the 


harvest festival at Hecla on October 


30. Miss Ida L. Brooks served in 
such capacity and also gave some 
talks on home problems. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


COLORADO. 
GREELEY. Dr. Z. X. Snyder, 


one of the foremost educators of the 
country, whose work here has done 
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Professor J. H. Shriber will be 
the new rural school director, While 
this work has been carried on to a 
certain extent in the institution here- 
tofore, the work has grown to such 
an extent that it now requires a 
director and special teacher in the 
department. The board has author- 
ized the development of a model one- 
room, ungraded rural school at some 
point in the rural section around 
Greeley. This rural school plant will 
contain a farm of five acres with an 
ideal one-room rural school and a 
teacherage. Professor Shriber comes 
to the college well prepared for this 
line of work, having been for some 


years county superintendent of 
Boulder County. 
Frank Es Wright has been 


selected to do work in the department 
of education. Mr. Wright is a gradu- 
ate of Kansas State Normal Sch ol, 
and in June, 1915, took his Master 
of Arts degree at Wisconsin Univer- 
sity. 

This is President Z. X. Snyder's 
twenty-fifth year of service in the 
State Teachers’ College of Colorado, 
and the Alumni are planning in com- 
memoration of this fact a historical 
pageant which will celebrate this 
quarter of century milestone in the 
history of the institution 

Twenty-five years ago the State 
Normal School, now the State 
Teachers College of Colorado. began 
on a very modest basis. There were 
four teachers and about eighty 
students. There are now about 3,000 
students in all departments con- 
nected with the institution each year, 
and this year’s graduates will make 
the alumni about 4,000, most of whom 


are now engaged in the teaching 
profession in this and other states. 

In 1891, when President Snyder 
assumed charge of the school. he 


began at once to devel pa unit plan 





M4bbie 
wonders for the State, died here of building and campus improvement, 
November 11. The campus has now been developed 

oO % O01 ‘re it is one r ti 
_ The twenty-sixth annual open- MDA gone Sigg ph pir the 
ing of the —_ state Teachers ’ 
College of Colorado occurred 
September 7, and for _ several NORTHWESTERN STATES. 
reasons the school year 1915-16 
promises to be the greatest year in 
the history of the institution. One ot IDAHO 
the largest and most. successful 
summer terms ever held interested PARMA. Consolidation after the 
many students to enter in the fall regulation order is put in operation 
term, There were so many in at- here Three small buildings are 
tendance during the summer term abandone ind one large union build- 
that a large tent was pressed into ing erected 
service to accommodate those who a e 
desired to hear the noted lecturers. 

Dr. L. A. Adams returns from Publicity For Schools 
Columbia University, New York City, ae } 
and will be at the head of the bio- rat puoi ity in pppoe. — re 
logical department of the institution. OP LO me commen W. 
Dr. Adams has recently received his W yt the si 0 es ae 
Ph.D. from Columbia University. In 5. Deftenbaug e Uni iran 
the department of science there has Bure u of | l tion \ * “5 
been a new protessor added, Pro- School frrogre n P 
fessor. Charles J. Blout, who has UC'ties : ai 
been science teacher in the Technical osch . a 
High School of Denver during the e st is a 1d ht.” 
past four years. Miss Jean Crosby “A 6C ai. 
has been added to the department M Deffenbaugh , ets ods 
of history. She has been connected ment Is growing Ong - Aeseny 
with the Industrial High School at that the public | ome know pg. 
Sterling. Colorado money 1s expe ded. In the ai ae 

Dr. E. S. DuPoncet is the new man essive SC s tne bo ees rap 
at the head of modern languages, superintendent are presenting | eal 
and who takes the place of Pro- the people either in p _ ” 
fessor J. T. Lister, who has gone to 1m newspaper articies, or by © obi - 
Chicago University. "some school men, howeve dg ath 

Dr. A. L. Phillips, who will be a to furnishing the a * 4 

f ee ; : . school information on the groun 
new professor of English literature schoo : ee lreadv advertising 
in the college department, comes that they are already avive wlan 
to this institution from the First themselves. <A pr rote or tp inter- 
District Normal School, Kirksville, was complaining about lack of 1 


Missouri 


: Sa 
est among the parents in the s¢ hools 
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of his city was asked whether he 
reported the progress of the schools 
through the local papers. He 
replied that he did not believe in 
advertising himself. He failed to 
grasp the idea that school news is not 
for the purpose of boosting a superin- 
tendent; besides being legitimate 
news, it calls attention-to the needs 
of the work of the school so that the 
school may become more efficient. 

“In several cities, as Fredonia, 
Kan., there is an educational] issue of 
the local paper. In some other cities 
there are daily school news notes. 
On the whole, the public is becoming 
better informed regarding the schools 
than it was a few years ago. The 
tendency is toward greater publicity 
by means of printed reports and 
newspaper articles. 

“That the schools can work to ad- 
vantage through women’s civic im- 
provement clubs and through parent- 
teacher associations has been thor- 
oughly demonstrated in many of the 
smaller cities. Such clubs are often 
instrumental in the introduction of 
kindergartens, ‘manual training and 
domestic science. The superintend- 
ent of one school utilized the women’s 
clubs of the city by asking that each 
club give some consideration to the 


question, What can be done to 
improve the efficiency of your 
schools? Each club discussed the 


question and sent a representative 
to present to the teachers the ideas of 
the club. In the opinion of the sup- 
erintendent of schools in that city, 
the plan aroused interest among the 
women of the city for better schools.” 





+ 

National Council of Teachers of 
English 

The fifth annual meeting of the 

National Council of Teachers of 

English will be held at the Audi- 


torium Hotel in Chicago, November 
25 to 27. At the general sessions on 
the mornings of the 26th and 27th, 
addresses will be delivered by E. H. 
K. McComh of the Manual Training 
High School in Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, Percival Chubb of the Ethical 
Culture Society in St. Louis, Edwin 
Mims, professor of literature in Van- 
derbilt University, John L. Lowes, 
professor of English in Washington 
University and W. N. C. Cariton, 
librarian of the Newbury Library in 
Chicago. Section meetings will be 
held on Friday afternoon and Friday 
evening for the departments of ele- 
mentary schools, high schools, normal 
schools, colleges, the library and 
public speaking. Over forty speakers 
will take part in the various programs 
and every important problem of 
present-day English teaching will be 
discussed. Among these are speech 
training, newspaper work, improve- 
ment of the library, teaching of versi- 
cation, formal grammar, re-organi- 
zation of the normal school course, 
speaking contests and the preparation 
of college’ teachers. The work of 
eleven special committees will be rep- 
resented, among these being com, 
mittees on scientific standards and 
On the labor and cost of English 
teaching. 

The Council is truly national in 
Scope and includes in its membership 
representatives of Englishassociations 
in almost every state in the Union. 
All who are interested in the progress 
of English teaching in school and 
college are invited to participate. 


# * TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. # * 





THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
2 ONLY 
ONE CANDIDATE WORK 


Rome, N. ¥. Oct. 4, 1915 


©. W. Bardeen 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 
Do you know of a competent girlto take a classof 16 ungraded children—most of 
them more or less defective—work to begin Monday, November § ? Subjects tu be taught— 
Reading, Writing, Spelling, Arithmetic and Hand Work. 
Yours very truly 





Superintendent 
Syracuse, N. Y. Nov. 1, 1915 
Dear Sir: 

It happens that a young woman came in on Saturday who may be available for 
our ungraded room....1 have called her on the ‘phone and the will go to te jou today. 
f you can secure Miss I will nut notify anyone else.... 

Very truly yours 
&. W. Oarceer 
Rome, N. ¥Y. Nov. 6, 1915 


The Board of Educaticn Ist night elected jour cendicste, Miss 
= Seer ,»ata salary of seven hundred dollars. I thank jou \ery much for 1¢ Hi ating 
8 


My dear Mr. Bardeen : 


Yours very truly : 
ei; Superintendent 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION. Yor tay fina ine resson why, Abie bookies 
is U WANTEI our AT POSITION. of thirty IT TELLS HOW, *ERT 


years of the successes and failures of applications. FREER 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S$. Wabash Ave., Chicego, til 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7°)? frer"° 


New York 
Recommen®s teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. Wi. 0. PRATT, Mer. 











a 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY sisosto Sonifies: 
eases, Parovery aeyartsent of instruction; fecoimmende goed Behocle 9 Darer ta, Call Up 
or ress 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON. 23 Union Square, New Yorw 


Kellogs’s Agency 





recommends teacher: and bas fil) 
dreds of high grade poritions 
eee) with excellent teachers. , 














1889. No charge to empleyers, 
none for registration. If you ed a 
teacher forany desirable place or} know 
wherea teacher may be wanted. address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square. New York.; 

PECIALISTS with good general education wanted tor cepartment Mork in 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in !Penn- 

sylivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some ‘> as 
tem of music and drawing secure tions ae $70 to $9 per month. Fo rther 

information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENOY, R. L. MYERS & C 


Lemoyne Trust Building. Harrisbure, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and A 


rod 
TT 
A. 800TT & ©0., Prosjsietors 
442 Tremont Building, B« FP. 
rior agency fo: erior 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY * 


HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY A ~— ds 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschon' cials. 
OHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor $63 Fifth Avenue. New Yok,'N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


: 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schoo!s and Coueges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. , 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chape! St., Albany. N. Y. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Positions in Schools and Colleges. 


JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 
We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 
TEACHERS’ | 6 Beacon St 
AGENCY | 











Register Now 
: 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mats 


Boston, Mass. 
ALFIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 





Long Distance Telephone, 
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The Victor in use in one of Chicago’s schools 


Do you know—that-with-a’ Victor XXV and a 
moderate supply of Victor Records in your school? 
You may— 


_——lIllustrate nearly every selection of your studies in English with music pertaining to the 
period, country, author, nationality, general thought and references? 
——Have at your command all the songs of all the plays of Shakespeare? 
: ' ——Have concrete illustrations of every period and development. in the 
history of music from primitive peoples until the present time? 

——Také to your pupils, examples. of the. singing of real American 
Indians, with their tom-toms and characteristic ““whoops’’ and 
“‘yells’’? , 

——Study and enjoy the old. Negro Spirituals, sung devotionally with 
primitive natural harmony? 

——Find listed in graded order, selections of simple melodies from the 
old masters, that little children should hear, know and use, strong 
in rhythm, played by artists on violin, flute, harp, etc.? 

——Furnish accompaniment for all the activities of the school day, the 
morning march, kindergarten game, folk dance, penmanship, physi- 
sical culture and all exercises and drills for fete and pageant? 

——Have exact imitations of all the songs of 
all of our native birds to accompany your 
Audubon or Government Bird Charts? 


Is there a single avenue of outlay. that will bring so 
valuable, varied, delightful and satisfactory return? 
> : Pos 
ethoaia aah Ask any Victor-Dealer for these new and beautiful 
= —_— records by our unequalled staff of Victor artists, 


When the Victor is not in For full information, write 
use, the horn can be placed 


under Se mage as ay sets aod Educational Department 
secure trom danger, and the ° . . 
cabinet can be locked to pfo- Victor Talking Machine Co. 


tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous..use. by irresponsible C- “den, N. J. 























